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PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


CLARKE’S ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY. IL.* 


FTER our somewhat detailed examination of Clarke’s Dem- 
onstration of the Being and Attributes of God (1704), we 
now turn to his Discourse concerning the Unchangeable Obliga- 
tions of Natural Religion and the Truth and Certainty of the 
Christian Revelation (1705).°* It will be remembered that the 
Demonstration was intended to afford the needed metaphysical 
foundation for the argument of the Discourse, the first part of 
which contains the detailed exposition of Clarke’s ethical theory. 
Toward the end ot Part I of this article, however, we were obliged 
to conclude that the logical relation between the First and the Sec- 
ond Boyle Lectures was much less close than their author had in- 
tended and supposed. In fact, the twelfth and concluding 
‘proposition’ of the Demonstration—in which (including the 
proof) Clarke indicates in outline his characteristic ethical posi- 
tion, together with its implied metaphysical foundation—is plainly 
opposed to the general drift of the preceding argument. Instead 
of insisting upon the ‘arbitrary’ nature of the world order, as 
proving the existence of God,—as he had done before, after cutting 
loose from arguments which, if not identical with the ontological 
proof, at least presupposed that,—Clarke now insists, as emphati- 
cally as possible, upon ultimate distinctions involved in the very 
* Published from the philosophical remains of the late Professor Ernest 
Albee. Part I appeared in the July number of this Review, pp. 304-327. 
86 The dates given are the years in which Clarke’s First and Second Boyle 
Lectures were delivered. Each Lecture was published the year after it was 
delivered. The text of the Discourse used is that of the Second Edition, 1708, 


and references will be to the pages of that edition. 
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‘Nature of Things.’ And it is to be noted that this ‘ Nature of 
Things ’ is no longer regarded as inscrutable: in other words, the 
‘argument from ignorance,’ having done yeoman’s work in the 
so-called ‘ proof’ of the existence of God, is to be shelved—untij 
we come to the latter part of the Discourse. But that is another 
matter. 

In justice to Clarke himself, we may safely omit any extended 
notice of the very unpleasant introduction to the Discourse. If 
we have not accepted the inconclusive and palpably inconsistent 
arguments of the Demonstration, it does not follow that we are 
either wholly irrational or utterly ‘debauched’; nor are we con- 
cerned with the theologian’s attempt at a scientific classification 
of the Deists—not even with the fact that he himself would logi- 
cally come under the fourth class, the mere definition of which 
occupies some three pages.** In this connection, it is pleasant to 
recall the high tone of courtesy and convincing sincerity main- 
tained throughout the ‘ Gifford Lectures’ of our own generation. 
Whatever one may think of the ultimate validity of the arguments 
employed by the several lecturers on this important foundation, no 
broad-minded critic would dream of regarding lightly this happily 
increasing number of eminent men, primarily representing some- 
what various departments of philosophy, science, and other fields 
of human interesi, who have consented to meet on common ground 
and discuss some of the fundamental problems regarding our 
spiritual ideals and ultimate destiny. Perhaps it is not altogether 
a coincidence that urbanity and clear thinking in the sphere of 
religious discussion seem to have advanced about equally in the 
past two hundred years and more. 

Although the argument of the Discourse takes the form of the 
‘demonstration’ of fifteen ‘ propositions,’ it will be found that 
these are by no means equally important. Only the first four 
propositions are concerned with the exposition of Clarke’s ethical 
theory proper, and of these the first (with the complicated argu- 
ment following) occupies about a fifth of the whole book and 
really contains all that is strictly essential for an understanding of 
Clarke’s general position in ethics. 

The very comprehensive Proposition I, then, is as follows: 


37 Pp. 34 ff 
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“The same necessary and eternal different relations that different 
things bear to one another, and the same consequent fitness or 
unfitness of the applications of different things or different rela- 
tions one to another, with regard to which the Will of God always 
and necessarily does determine itself to choose to act only what 
is agreeable to justice, equity, goodness, and truth, in order to the 
welfare of the whole universe, ought likewise constantly to deter- 
mine the wills of all subordinate natural beings, to govern all their 
actions by the same rules, for the good of the public in their 
respective stations ; that is, these eternal and necessary differences 
of things make it fit and reasonable for creatures so to act; they 
cause it to be their duty, or lay an obligation upon them so to do, 
even separate from the consideration of these rules being the 
positive will and command of God, and even antecedent to any 
respect or regard, expectation or apprehension, of any particular 
private and personal advantage or disadvantage, reward or punish- 
ment, either present or future, annexed either by natural conse- 
quences or by positive appointment, to the practicing or neglecting 
of those rules.’’** 

Before examining the protracted argument by which Clarke at- 
tempts to prove this comprehensive thesis, it will be well to pause 
in order that we may see as exactly as possible what it means in 
terms of the ethical theory of the time. In the first place, it is 
evident that, so far as this proposition is concerned, Clarke is 
turning his back on ‘ creationism’ and all its works. He no longer 
claims that the infinite variety of things and their corresponding 
relations are due to the arbitrary fiat of God,*® but rather particu- 
larly insists that the will of God himself is necessarily (i.¢., by 
moral necessity) determined with reference to the “eternal and 
necessary differences of things.” Logically, of course, these 
“eternal and necessary differences,” if recognized, must ultimately 
be referred to the nature of God himself; but Clarke prefers to 
use the language of common sense and conventional theology as 
far as possible, instead of attempting a philosophical reconstruction 
of the whole theological position, as Cudworth, for example, had 
done. At any rate, Clarke makes it plain that, according to his 


38 Pp. 45, 46. Author’s italics. 
89 Cf. Demonstration, p. 74. 
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view, God himself (by moral necessity) wills “ only what is agree- 
able to justice, equity, goodness, and truth, in order to the welfare 
of the whole universe.” Here, plainly, God no longer appears as 
the ‘Necessary Being’ or the ‘Almighty,’ but rather as the 
supremely perfect moral agent, who alone can comprehend the 
‘eternal and necessary differences of things’ and act wholly with 
reference to them. It should also be observed that, though God is 
held to act for the ‘ welfare of the whole universe,’ welfare, as 
here conceived, must not be regarded as a foreign consideration; 
it must rather be defined, if defined at all, in terms of the ‘ eternal 
and necessary differences of things,’ if Clarke is to be consistent. 
God’s will is determined, not by any extraneous considerations 
whatever, but by the essential ‘reason of things’; and all finite 
wills should be determined in like manner, without regard to 
private interest or any consideration of rewards and punishments. 

We are now in a position to understand, in a general way, 
Clarke’s conception of our ‘ primary’ obligation to obey the moral 
law. The moral law itself is founded upon the ‘ Nature and 
Reason of Things.’ In the proof of the concluding proposition of 
the Demonstration we were told: “ Now what these relations of 
things absolutely and necessarily are in themselves, that also they 
appear to be to the understanding of all intelligent beings . . ., 
except those whose understandings are very imperfect or very 
much depraved.”*° In other words, our ‘ primary’ obligation to 
do right is founded upon our common nature as rational beings, 
capable of comprehending the eternal order of things, which in- 
cludes the moral law. If we were perfectly rational beings, like 
God himself, there would be no question of any ‘ secondary’ form 
of moral obligation. Since, however, as Clarke is to urge later, 
we are very largely influenced by feelings which, if not controlled, 
would lead to irrational and immoral conduct, the moral economy 
demands that suitable rewards and punishments (both ‘ natural’ 
and by ‘ positive divine appointment’) be inaugurated, to make 
up for this fundamental deficiency of our finite moral natures. 
From this supplementary aspect of the moral order is derived what 
Clarke calls our ‘ secondary obligation ’ to do what practical reason 
demands. The highly problematical character of this dualistic 


40 P. 184. 
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theory of moral obligation will become increasingly evident ve 
proceed with our examination of Clarke’s system. Neither | prim- 


ary ’ nor ‘secondary ’ obligation will do alone, of course, and a syn- 
thesis of the two seems as unlikely as a synthesis of oil and water. 
Probably Clarke’s theological prepossessions kept him from ap- 
preciating sufficiently the seriousness of this difficulty. At any rate, 
the later British ‘ intellectualists’ showed more ingenuity in their 
attempt to surmount it, though they were all in the same logical 
predicament. 

The beginning of Clarke’s very extended argument in support 
of his general thesis illustrates both his naive acceptance of un- 
analyzed abstractions as factors in philosophical construction and 
also his partly saving common sense. He says: “ That there are 
differences of things and different relations, respects, and propor- 
tions of some things toward others, is as evident and undeniable 
as that one magnitude or number is greater, equal to, or smaller 
than another. That from these different relations of different 
things there necessarily arises an agreement or disagreement of 
some things with others, or a fitness or unfitness of the application 
of different things or different relations one to another, is likewise 
as plain as that there is such a thing as proportion or dispropor- 
tion in geometry and arithmetic.’”*' Such language—and there is 
almost as much of it in the Discourse as there is in the Demonstra- 
tion, in spite of the fact that Clarke has warned us that strictly 
mathematical demonstration is more difficult here **—is so vague 
as to be practically meaningless; but, if we once recognize the fact 
that most of the seventeenth and eighteenth century British moral- 
ists were as much committed as Clarke himself to the fallacious 
conception of a fixed and static human nature, the immediately 
following argument will be found worthy of more consideration. 
He says: “ Further, that there is a fitness or suitableness of cer- 
tain circumstances to certain persons, and an unsuitableness of 
others, founded in the nature of things and the general qualifica- 
tions of persons, antecedent to all positive appointment whatso- 
ever, ... is as manifest as that . . .”—and here Clarke lapses 
again into his irrelevant mathematical comparisons. This mere 


gleam of moral common sense may seem to call for scant apprecia- 


41P. 46. 
42P. 17. 
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tion, and it must be admitted that Clarke does not really carry out 
the suggestion here made and later repeated; but, at any rate, this 
suggestion that morality has to do with the concrete relations of 
individuals in society is refreshing, when we recall that Kant him- 
self, toward the end of the same century, seemed to find the justi- 
fication of the ultimate validity of the mora! law in the hypostatiza- 
tion of the abstract universal. 

Clarke’s examples are not up to the level of this vaguely defined, 
but relatively concrete standard. He says: “ That God is infin- 
itely superior to men is as clear as that infinity is larger than a 
point, or eternity longer than a moment; and it is certainly fit 
that men should honor and worship, obey and imitate God,” ete. 
Taken by itself, this argument might seem to imply that infinite 
power as such is worthy of worship; but Clarke could not possibly 
have meant this, as it would have involved throwing overboard his 
already vaguely indicated standard of evaluation, where divine 
volition is concerned, to say nothing of the fact that his later and 
really illuminating suggestion of an Infinite Devil shows clearly 
that he understood this particular theological fallacy better than 
most of his contemporaries.** Again, referring to our relations 
to other human beings, Clarke evidently means to keep on the safe 
side, when he says, for example: “It is undeniably more fit, 
absolutely and in the nature of the thing itself, that all men 
should endeavor to promote the universal good and welfare of all, 
than that all men should be continually contriving the ruin and 
destruction of all.”** He goes on to argue that these things “ are 


so notoriously plain and self-evident ’’** that “ it might seem alto- 
gether a needless undertaking to attempt to establish the eternal 
difference of good and evil, had there not appeared certain men, 
as Mr. Hobbes and some few others, who have presumed... 
to assert, and not without some subtlety endeavored to prove, that 
there is no such real difference originally, necessarily, and abso- 
lutely in the Nature of Things; but that all duty to God arises 
merely from his irresistible power, and all duty towards men, 
merely from positive compacts.’ 


48 P. 139. 
44P. 49. 
45P. so. 
46 P. st. Author’s italics. 
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Clarke’s characteristic standpoint and all too simple method are 
already fairly obvious. Certain moral distinctions and resulting 
duties are so manifest that they are infallibly recognized as such 
by reason itself, unless the issues are beclouded by sophistical ar- 
guments. Moreover, all moral distinctions and moral duties what- 
ever, if they are really objective as we are bound to suppose, can 
be referred to a limited number of rational principles, which, if 
they are properly understood, are recognizable as ultimate. In 
other words, there can be no morality at all unless the fundamental 
principles are founded upon the ‘nature and reason of things.’ 
It would be palpably absurd, Clarke thinks, to explain mathematical 
truths as founded upon certain human conventions, which, as such, 
would be subject to modification. To understand these truths at 
all is to understand them as necessary.*’ Precisely the same argu- 
ment, he thinks, holds regarding the fundamental principles of 
morality. 

Clarke’s habitual mode of argument is even more naively dog- 
matic than might at first appear. As we have seen, he always 
starts by citing moral distinctions which, in his opinion at least, 
are flagrantly obvious. For him this means that they are either 
‘self-evident ’ or referable to other more general principles that are 
self-evident. So far he is merely taking the intuitionist position; 
but he is not content to rest here. All necessary truths, according 
to his view, belong to a system of truths. Morality itself, being 
in its essence rational, must find its place in this universal truth 
system. While this seems to be the assumption underlying Clarke’s 
whole procedure as a philosophical moralist, he never seriously 
attempts to justify it in any really philosophical way. In fact, this 
is one of the fundamental weaknesses of his system. The constant 
references to acknowledged mathematical truths do not help to 
justify Clarke’s position, for he does not even attempt to show that 
such comparisons are relevant. 

Wholly in keeping with this attitude of naive dogmatism is 
Clarke’s running criticism of Hobbes, kept up throughout the 
first part of the Discourse, with which alone we are primarily con- 


47 It would be gratuitous, of course, to criticize Clarke for not anticipating 
a later and more adequate conception of the nature of mathematical ‘ necessity.’ 
When ‘axioms’ come to be regarded as ‘ postulates,’ the logic of mathematics 


naturally takes on a somewhat different character 
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cerned. We have already seen that Clarke has that exaggerated 
fondness for antithetical abstractions which is almost sure to 
characterize the attitude of common sense, when it attempts to deal 
with essential problems.** In the present context, he wrongly sup- 
poses that Hobbes is contending for absolute relativity in the field 
of morality, and he attempts to refute him by arguing for the 
absolutely ‘essential’ character of morality, as conventionally 
understood. Of course this is merely arguing at cross purposes, 
Hobbes had, indeed, gone very much too far in holding that the 
state alone could define, as well as enforce, the rules of morality; 
but his own attempt to determine the ‘laws of nature,’ as under- 
stood in his peculiar sense, shows clearly that he recognized that 
the particular laws promulgated by the state must be such as to 
make for social order and for the permanence of the state itself, 
The laws themselves may, in a sense, be arbitrary; but the neces- 
sary conditions of the permanent existence of the state are by no 
means arbitrary. 

Moreover, while Hobbes’s general attitude toward the problems 
relating to morality is open to legitimate and very serious criti- 
cism, Clarke is almost uniformly inept in his polemics against 
Hobbes, except when arguing that no amount of brute force can 
be the real foundation of moral obligation. For example, in a 
passage immediately following the one last quoted, he uses an 
argument which he confidently repeats later, viz., that it is im- 
possible for Hobbes to explain how ‘compacts’ can become 
obligatory, “ but by inconsistently owning an eternal, original fit- 
ness in the thing itself.”*° Of course the reason why, according 
to Hobbes, ‘ compacts’ are to be made in the first place (if his 
probably logical theory is to be taken in the historical sense), and 
observed when made, is that such procedure is equally necessary 
for the preservation of the individuals who are to compose the 
state and for the preservation of the state when established. 
Again, while Hobbes’s contention that right and wrong in any 
definite sense presuppose some form of social organization is likely 
to startle common sense even at the present day, it is much more 

48 Cf., for example, his wholly abstract and therefore misleading treatment of 


‘freedom’ and ‘necessity’ in the Demonstration. 


49P. s2. Cf. pp. 124, 125. 
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difficult to refute this thesis than common sense is likely to sup- 
pose. It might, perhaps, be argued plausibly that this is one of 
the ‘ half-truths ’ which, according to the popular proverb, are more 
dangerous than out-and-out falsehoods. But anything really dan- 
gerous should be treated with caution, and this is distinctly a case 
where the dogmatist should go slowly. Clarke’s constant insistence 
upon what he regards as the self-evident truth that, if there be 
such a thing as morality at all, it must be ‘ eternal and immutable,’ 
proves nothing whatever. There may perfectly well be ‘ eternal 
values,’ as Absolute Idealists and some others hold; but, if so, the 
truth of their existence must be proved like anything else in 
philosophy, and the relation between values regarded as ‘eternal’ 
and the obviously fluctuating values of ordinary experience, even 
of ordinary moral experience, becomes a perplexing problem. In 
other words, the postulate of ‘eternal values’ is at best a two- 
edged sword and not a convenient bludgeon that can be wielded 
safely by dogmatic common sense. 

At this distance, it seems rather strange that practically all of the 
earlier critics of Hobbes should have regarded as an impudent 
paradox his really suggestive position that morality has meaning— 
we would of course say ‘ full meaning ’—only in some form of 
organized society. Instead of being the weakest side of his doubt- 
less vulnerable ethical theory—so far as the political ‘ absolutist ’ 
can be said to have had one—this is by all odds its most suggestive 
side, in spite of the philosopher’s unnecessary exaggerations. Even 
absolute idealists of the present day, who are also competent moral- 
ists, while they would be sure to differ from Hobbes in all real 
essentials, would be much too prudent to select this particular 
position for indiscriminate attack; while, among the utilitarians of 
the past generation, Sidgwick, who really had much in common 
with intuitionism, makes it abundantly plain, in his always admir- 
able analysis of the morality of common sense, that a principle like 
justice, ¢e.g., when taken in any really concrete sense, always 
assumes fairly definite legitimate expectations on both sides or on 
all sides. Of course such definite expectations are only possible in 
some form of social organization, even though it may be a rela- 
tively primitive one. 

After stating his general ethical position in highly abstract terms, 
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— 


with constant reference to acknowledged mathematical truths, the 
relevancy of which is characteristically taken for granted, Clarke 
proceeds: “I might now from hence deduce in particular all the 
several duties of morality and natural religion. But because this 
would take up too large a portion of my intended discourse, and 
may easily be supplied abundantly out of several late excellent 
writers, I shall only mention the three great and principal branches, 
from which all the other and smaller instances of duty do naturally 
flow, or may without difficulty be derived.’”’® This is so character- 
istic of primitive intellectualism in ethical theory that it deserves 
more than passing notice. The true reason why it is better not to 
attempt to ‘deduce’ the particular laws of morality from certain 
wholly abstract principles, is not that such deductions may readily 
be found in the works of contemporary or earlier writers, but that 
these deductions are frankly impossible. 


Even apart from the now obvious fact, that it is impossible to 
‘deduce’ the relatively concrete from purely formal principles— 
in itself a fatal objection—it should be clearly recognized that no 
practical standard of moral evaluation has yet been developed by 
Clarke. It may well be true that morality is, ultimately speaking, 
‘founded upon the nature and reason of things’; but, if so, this 
postulate must be defined and justified like any other employed in 
philosophical argument. The fact—if it be a fact—that a certain 
few moral principles are now universally (or all but universally) 
recognized by all who are not prepared to throw overboard ordinary 
morality altogether, in itself proves nothing. Presumably there is 
some very good reason for this ‘universal recognition,’ as- 
suming that it exists; and the most promising method by which 
to determine the nature of moral objectivity would seem to be the 
careful examination, not only of ‘the facts of the moral life,’ as 
some recent moralists would call them, but the organization of 
civilized society. This, of course, does not necessarily rule out a 
‘ rationalistic’ or ‘ intellectualistic’ interpretation of the concrete 
facts referred to; it simply means that the various rationalistic or 
a priori methods have no prima facie advantage, and that they 
must submit to the same rigorous tests that are expected and wel- 


50 P. 81. 
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comed by those standing for cpposing methods that are frankly 
empirical. 

But, to return to “the three great and principal branches [of 
moral conduct], from which all the smaller instances of duty do 
naturally flow, or may without difficulty be derived.”** Clarke’s 
treatment has at least the virtue of brevity. “ First, then, in respect 
of God, the rule of righteousness is: that we keep up constantly 
in our minds the highest honor, esteem, and veneration for him.” 
And Clarke goes on with further specifications which, in the earlier 
large-print editions of the Discourse, occupy the greater part of a 
page. What he has to say on this point may safely be taken for 
granted, however, as he is merely emphasizing in wholly conven- 
tional terms the duty of worshiping God and doing His will. Of 
course Clarke recognizes no difficulty in ‘ demonstrating ’ the * fit- 
ness’ of such conduct, with a view to the ‘attributes’ of God 
already insisted upon in the Demonstration. 

We are further told: “Secondly, in respect of our fellow- 
creatures, the rule of righteousness is, that in particular we so 
deal with every man as in like circumstances we could reasonably 
expect ®* he should deal with us; and that, in general, we endeavor, 
by an universal benevolence, to promote the welfare and happiness 
of all men. The former branch of this rule is Equity, the latter is 
Love.”’5 

As regards ‘ equity,’ Clarke characteristically takes the principle 
for granted, without defining, even in general terms, what is meant, 
and contents himself with the usual irrelevant mathematical com- 
parisons. His most definite statement is: “ Iniquity is the very 
same in action as falsity or contradiction in theory; and the same 
cause which makes the one absurd makes the other unreason- 
able.”** If it were not for “ perverse and unaccountable vanity of 
opinions, and monstrous evil customs and habits, prevailing against 
the clear- and plainest reason in the world, it would be impossible 
that universal equity should not be practiced by all mankind, and 

51 P. 82. 

52 It will be noted that ‘ reasonable expectations’ are frankly appealed to here. 

53 P. 86. 

54 It is hardly necessary to remind the reader that this is precisely the position 
that Wollaston developed about two decades later and carried out to quaint and 


paradoxical conclusions 
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especially among equals, where the proportion of equity is simple 
and obvious.”** The assumption plainly is, that what is demanded 
by ‘ equity ’ or ‘ justice,’ at any rate as between equals, is as obvious 
as any other self-evident truth, and that only human perversity 
stands in the way of the universal practice of this fundamental 
social virtue. 

It may seem strange that such palpable absurdities should have 
been perpetrated by the early British ‘ intellectualists,’ when it 
requires only the most modest consideration of the matter to see 
clearly that, while we all recognize justice in the abstract, it often 
requires all the wisdom that we can muster to determine, even in 
a tolerably satisfactory fashion, what is just in the concrete. The 
real explanation is only too simple. Whatever may be the short- 
comings of rationalism as such in ethical theory—and to most of 
us they seem serious enough—rationalism proper is at least a pos- 
sible ‘ method of ethics,’ while this earlier British ‘ intellectualism,’ 
as expounded by Clarke, is not a practicable ‘ method’ at all, but 
is little better than dogmatic intuitionism translated into abstract 
terms that partly disguise its question-begging character. Kant’s 
test of the abstract universal—*“ Act so that the maxim of thy will 
may be taken as a principle of universal legislation ’—may leave 
much to be desired; but it at least deserves serious consideration 
and, in fact, contains elements of important truth. Our principal 
difficulty with Clarke’s theory thus far has been to find a definite 
theoretical basis that can be accepted or refuted. At times, indeed, 
he seems on the point of admitting that things are not so simple 
as they appear. For example, he says: “ In considering the duties 
of superiors and inferiors in various relations, the proportion of 
“ But still,” he adds, “ it may 


” 


equity is somewhat more complex. 
always be deduced from the same rule, of doing as we would be 
done by, if careful regard be had at the same time to the difference 
of relation.”"* But the ‘ difference of relation’ cannot be dealt 
with in terms of ‘ superiority’ and ‘ inferiority’ in the abstract— 

. . . . . | . ‘ ~ . ‘ . , 
distinctions which simply do not exist Differences in relation 
may be obvious enough in many cases; but they can be found only 
in the actual organization of society at a given time, whether justi- 

55 Ibid 

56 P. 88. 
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fied or not by present results, and whether or not such ‘ differences ’ 
may seem essential for the more permanent organization of so- 
ciety. 

But, to proceed, Clarke says: “ The second branch of the rule 
of righteousness with respect to our fellow-creatures, I said, was 
universal Love or Benevolence; that is, not only the doing barely 
what is just and right, in our dealings with every man; but also a 
constant endeavoring to promote in general, to the utmost of our 
power, the welfare and happiness of all men.” The argument 
apparently is, that we should act as God Himself must be sup- 
posed to act—a somewhat indirect ‘demonstration.’ But, as to 
the adequacy of the method, Clarke says: “To which end, uni- 
versal love and benevolence is as plainly the most direct, certain, 
and effectual means, as in mathematics the flowing of a point is to 
produce a line; or in arithmetic, the addition of numbers to pro- 
duce a sum; or in physics, certain kinds of motions, to preserve 
certain bodies, which other kinds of motions tend to corrupt.’’ 
Discounting the mathematical comparisons,—and Clarke has never 
advanced a single argument to prove that such comparisons are 
relevant—it is a strange assertion from a rationalist, that ‘ uni- 
versal love or benevolence,’ without definite guidance from intelli- 
gence, is “the most direct, certain, and effectual means” for the 
attainment of the desired end. But the idea that success in the 
moral life, perhaps the most complicated and difficult side of our 
experience, requires only willingness and not intelligence on the 
part of the moral agent is a characteristic weakness of early in- 
tellectualism with which we shall become increasingly familiar. 

“ Thirdly, with respect to ourselves, the rule of righteousness 
is, that every man preserve his own being as long as he is able and 
take care to keep himself at all times in such temper and disposi- 
tion of both body and mind as may best fit and enable him to 
perform his duty in all other instances.’”** Even in its extended 
form, this is hardly a happy formulation of ‘ our duty toward our- 
selves,’ and Clarke devotes a disproportional part of the following 
remarks to a long argument against suicide, illustrated by quota- 
tions from various well-known ancient writers. This might seem 


57 Pp. 92, 93. 
58 P. 97. 
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purely gratuitous, but it is to be remembered that Clarke had been 
influenced by the Stoics——though probably to a less extent than 
has sometimes been supposed,—and he was presumably re- 
minded of the one most important matter that he was bound to 
disapprove in the Stoics’ theory and practice. 

Clarke’s remarks on the ‘ Law of Nature,’ with special reference 
to Cicero and Cumberland, do not call for discussion, excepting 
a single passage which, though lacking in originality, indicates 
clearly the fundamental metaphysical assumption underlying the 
argument of the Discourse. He says: “In matters of natural 
reason and morality, that which is holy and good... is not 
therefore holy and good because it is commanded to be done; but 
it is therefore commanded by God, because it is holy and good. 
The existence, indeed, of the things themselves, whose propor- 
tions and relations we consider, depends entirely on the mere arbi- 
trary will and good pleasure of God, who can create things when 
he pleases and destroy them again whenever he sees fit; but when 
things are created, and so long as it pleases God to continue them 
in being, their proportions, which are abstractly of eternal neces- 
sity, are also in the things themselves absolutely unalterable.” 
Of course this attempt to reconcile the wholly unphilosophical 
position of ‘creationism’ with the metaphysical postulate that is 
perhaps least compatible with it is by no means original with 
Clarke. Both Cudworth and Leibniz had allowed themselves to 
use practically the same argument, when attempting to adapt their 
philosophical views to the demands of traditional theology.” The 
only real significance of this passage lies in the fact that it repre- 
sents Clarke’s compromise between philosophy and theology—a 
compromise which is perhaps in keeping with the argument of the 
Discourse, but certainly not with that of the Demonstrution. 

But, while Clarke is never more in his element than when empha- 
sizing our ‘ primary’ obligation to obey the moral law, and argu- 
ing that this necessarily follows from the eternal * proportions of 
things, he is perfectly frank in recognizing the absolute necessity 
of those rewards and punishments (to be looked for here and 

59 P. rro. 

60 The references to Cumberland in this context are rather puzzling, as he 
holds that the ‘Laws of Nature’ have to be discovered empirically by taking 
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hereafter) which constitute our ‘secondary’ obligation. At the 
same time, he does not accomplish the transition from the one 
topic to the other without a degree of awkwardness that seems 
to indicate self-consciousness. His argument is as follows: “ ’Tis 
certain, indeed, that virtue and vice are eternally and necessarily 
different ; and that the one truly deserves to be chosen for its own 
sake, and the other ought by all means to be avoided, though a 
man was sure for his own particular neither to gain or lose any- 
thing by the practice of either. And if this was truly the state of 
things in the world,** certainly that man must have a very corrupt 
mind indeed, who could in the least doubt, or so much as deliberate 
with himself, which he should choose. But the case does not stand 
thus. The question now in the general practice of the world, sup- 
posing all expectation of rewards and punishments set aside, will 
not be whether a man should choose virtue for its own sake, and 
avoid vice; but the practice of vice is accompanied with great 
temptations and allurements of pleasure and profit, and the prac- 
tice of virtue is often threatened with great calamities, losses, and 
sometimes even with death itself. And this alters the question and 
destroys the practice of that which appears so reasonable in the 
whole speculation, and introduces a necessity of rewards and 
punishments.””* 

This long passage illustrates the potential bankruptcy of Clarke’s 
ambitious ethical system. We have already seen that the meta- 
physical assumptions of the Discourse are inconsistent with the 
results of the metaphysical argument of the Demonstration in 
certain essential respects. But now, keeping to the argument of 
the Discourse itself, we find an inconsistency equally serious. In 
spite of Clarke’s constant insistence that ‘ virtue and vice are 
eternally and necessarily different,’ and that our ‘ primary ’ obliga- 
tion to obey the moral law is based upon our rational recognition 
of such ‘ eternal ’ distinctions, it now turns out that this ‘ primary’ 
obligation is purely theoretical. We ought, indeed, as rational 
beings, to do right irrespective of consequences—even irrespective 
of the consideration that the moral law represents the will of 

1 Italics mine. The obvious implication could hardly have been missed by 
@ moralist whose thought was not mainly dominated by the conceptions of 


popular theology. 
62 Pp. 116, 117. 
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God—and, if human nature were merely rational, we would pre- 
sumably do right because it was right. But this is not “ truly the 
state of things in this world.” ‘Taking human nature and human 
experience as we find them, it is not even conceivable that the 
‘primary’ obligation should be sufficient. Since “the practice 
of vice,” as Clarke quaintly remarks, “is accompanied with great 
temptations and allurements of pleasure and profit,” virtue must 
simply—be made worth while! In spite of Clarke’s considerable 
philosophical pretensions, we plainly find in his system a very 
primitive form of ethical rationalism, so primitive and naive that 
there is little to distinguish it from theological intuitionism ex- 
cept the lavish use of abstract terms and irrelevant mathematical 
comparisons. The picturesque dualism of Clarke’s theory of moral 
obligation simply points to the fact that his ethical theory had not 
been worked out with even tolerable logical consistency. 

In order to see this more plainly, it is necessary only to make a 
rather obvious comparison. Clarke’s confused account of moral 
obligation has amounted to saying that de jure obligation is based 
upon the ultimate ‘ Reason of Things,’ but that de facto it reduces 
to a matter of rewards and punishments. It is to be noted that 
Clarke is at a far greater disadvantage here than were the so-called 
‘Theological Utilitarians’ of the next generation. Those early 
utilitarians, following the Rev. John Gay, took the radical position 
that ‘ obligation’ itself is merely ‘the necessity of doing or omit- 
ting any action in order to be happy.’ While this position must 
have seemed paradoxical to common sense, and had the serious 
inconvenience of committing those who held it to the most extreme 
type of eighteenth century individualism, it was at any rate per- 
fectly consistent with the assumption frankly made by these 
moralists, that only one’s own prospective pleasure or pain could, 
in the last resort, constitute a motive to action. Obligation, then, 
reduced to sufficient motive—not, indeed, for a particular individ- 
ual at a particular time, but for a being conceived as intelligent 
enough to see the total bearing of a proposed course of action upon 
his own ultimate happiness. 

The difficulty, from this point of view, was not with the notion 
of obligation (for the ‘ Theological Utilitarians’ simply accepted 


and emphasized the really prevalent theory), but with that of 
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‘complete’ obligation. The objective standard or ‘criterion’ of 
morality practically accepted was the greatest pleasure of the 
greatest number—though the formula itself had not yet been 
adopted. But action in accordance with this standard could not 
be regarded as ‘ completely’ obligatory, unless it could be shown 
that this was absolutely necessary for the moral agent’s own private 
happiness. From this point of view, the ordinary ‘ sanctions ’— 
natural consequences of actions, laws of the state, and even public 
opinion—might prove insufficient in extreme cases, though all were 
normally operative and quite sufficient to make morality ‘ the best 
policy’ under all ordinary circumstances. To clinch the matter, 
i.¢., to prove moral obligation ‘ complete ’ or absolute, it was neces- 
sary to assume the ‘ divine sanction’ of rewards and punishments 
after death. Hence the rather unfortunate name generally applied 
to members of this school, ‘ Theological Utilitarians.” The stand- 
ard of morality assumed, the greatest pleasure of the greatest 
number, whether adequate or not, did not involve theological con- 
siderations; still less did the assumption, however unwarranted, 
that only the prospect of private happiness or ‘ sum of pleasures ’ 
could constitute the motive of the moral agent. But, as Gay had 
pertinently remarked, “ God only can in all cases make a man 
happy or miserable.” In other words, ‘ complete’ obligation, from 
this point of view, could only come in the form of divinely ordained 
rewards and punishments after death. 

‘Theological Utilitarianism,’ then, in spite of its obvious crudi- 
ties, was an interesting, though necessarily transitory, phase of 
ethical speculation. It had an intelligible theory as to the criterion 
of moral action and a theory of obligation which was frankly 
based upon what seemed to all the writers of this school the only 
true theory of the moral motive. With the gradual disappearance 
of eighteenth century individualism, which was at least as much a 
hampering influence for other types of British ethical theory dur- 
ing the eighteenth century, this earlier form of utilitarianism was 
almost bound to develop into something like what we mean by utili- 
tarianism at the present day. 

In Clarke’s ethical system, on the other hand, we find a theory 
of obligation which is not only hopelessly inconsistent—really two 


opposed theories and not one—but which points to two corres- 
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pondingly inconsistent schemes of moral values. Morality is first 
assumed to rest upon purely rational considerations, comparable 
with those involved in mathematical demonstration, though Clarke 
prudently refrains from attempting to justify his numerous mathe- 
matical analogies. From this point of view, ‘ obligation’ (i.e., our 
‘primary obligation’) takes the form of necessary intellectual 
assent. But, even assuming that universal intellectual assent js 
possible, for those neither ‘imbecile’ nor ‘ debauched,’ the whole 
moral order, dynamically considered, ‘hangs fire.’ The practical 
question for Clarke is not merely to vindicate ‘ complete ’ obliga- 
tion, as for the ‘ Theological Utilitarians’ of the next generation, 
but to develop any working theory of obligation at all. Purely 
rational considerations, it is assumed, would prevail if we were 
purely rational beings; but ‘in this world’ things go strangely 
otherwise. Clarke does not seem to recognize that so they would 
in any other world where finite beings were not merely logical 
machines. As opposed, then, to ‘primary obligation’ (wholly 
intellectual), there must be a practical working ‘ secondary obliga- 
tion’ (wholly hedonistic). But if moral agents ‘in this world ’— 
the sphere of actual moral experience—are moved only by hedonic 
considerations, a most unnecessary assumption, then presumably 


the Good—a consideration of which ‘intellectualists’ as little as 





other moralists can afford to evade—must in some way be re- 
solvable into hedonic, or substantially hedonic, terms. And this, 
of course, would mean the absolute surrender of the ‘ Intellectual- 
istic’ position. 

One would be as far as possible from claiming that ethical 
rationalism is necessarily committed to such a suicidal procedure. 
Whatever may be the shortcomings of this ethical method, it cer- 
tainly has had a long and interesting history. The question really 
is, whether, in the strict’ sense, Clarke is an ethical rationalist at 
all, and not merely a theological dogmatist. 

This raises the whole question, insistent at least from the time 
of Kant, as to whether a ‘ metaphysic of ethics ’ is necessary or de- 
sirable. Clarke has already asserted this necessity in the crudely 
dogmatic, as Kant later did in the ‘ critical’ sense, and the whole at- 
tempt of the Demonstration was to afford such a ‘ metaphysical ’ 
foundation. That he failed signally is clear enough at this distance; 
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but we may safely add that, if ethical rationalism attempts to go be- 
yond the common sense position that ‘reason’ is, on the whole, 
more to be depended upon than mere ‘ feeling’ in the moral life, 
some at least plausible metaphysical foundation seems really essen- 
tial. Otherwise, the frankly ‘empirical’ methods have an over- 
whelming advantage, not perhaps wholly deserved. They can at 
least give ‘reasons,’ good or bad, while dogmatic and unrecon- 
structed rationalism, the ‘ rationalism’ of common sense, never 
has anything to present but “ Reason’ itself. 


The three following ‘propositions’ still have to do with the 
general problems of morality, as conceived by Clarke; but the 
brief arguments are entirely from the standpoint of ‘ naturai re- 
ligion,’ and all have to do with ‘secondary’ rather than with 
‘primary’ obligation. Proposition II calls for about a page of 
the text, but is competently abbreviated in the Table of Contents as 
follows: “ That the same eternal moral obligations, which arise 
necessarily from the natural differences of things, are moreover the 
express will, command, and law of God to all rational creatures.” 
Proposition III insists upon the necessity and certainty of re- 
wards and punishments divinely ordained. Proposition IV, occu- 
pying more than two pages of the text, is again conveniently 
abbreviated in the Table of Contents as follows: “ That, because 
these rewards and punishments are not distributed in the present 
state, therefore there must of necessity be a future state.” The 
whole drift of the argument of these propositions is conventional 
in all respects and does not call for reproduction or criticism. In 
a few passages, however, Clarke illustrates his position, more 
particularly the difficulties of his position, in a way that is rather 
instructive. The really significant passages are all under Proposi- 
tion IV. The following is a typical example. “ But, though 
originally the constitution and order of God’s creation was indeed 
such that virtue and vice are by the regular tendency of things 
followed with natural rewards and punishments; yet, im event, 
through some great and general corruption and depravation, 

the condition of men in the present state is plainly such, that this 
natural order of things in the world is manifestly perverted.”™ 


The passage following, recounting how, in ‘this present world,’ 
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virtue receives less than the ample reward which it deserves, while 
wickedness often escapes the meshes of the moral order alto- 
gether—more especially, in the case of vice, “ by accidental strength 
and robustness of constitution”—is rather amusing than other- 
wise, though Clarke refers also to the grim fact that, where the 
general consequences of vice and crime are concerned, “ most of 
those evil consequences fall not always upon such persons in par- 
ticular as have the greatest share in the guilt of the crimes, but 
very commonly upon those that have the least.””** 

After further emphasizing the apparent disadvantages under 
which the virtuous labor ‘in this present world,’ Clarke makes the 
following admission, seriously damaging from his own point of 
view: “In all which affairs, the Providence of God seems not 
very evidently to interpose for the protection of the righteous; 
and not only so, but even in judgments also, which seem more 
immediately to be inflicted by the hand of Heaven, it frequently 
suffers the righteous to be involved in the same calamities with 
the wicked, as they are mixed together in the business and affairs 
of the world.”” 

It will be remembered that, in the Demonstration, after Clarke 
had exhausted arguments closely related to the ‘ ontological proof,’ 
he professed to prove, under Proposition VII, that “ the sel f-exist- 
istent and original cause of all things must be an intelligent be- 
ing.”** This argument was regarded as crucial; for, as he said: 
“In this proposition lies the main question between us and the 
atheists.” After admitting that a priori argument was impossible 
in such cases, he had said: “A posteriori, almost everything in 
the world demonstrates to us this great truth, and affords un- 
deniable arguments to prove that the world and all things therein 
are the effects of an intelligent and knowing cause ”; and there he 
practically left the matter. What shall be said, then, of the present 
admission, that ‘in this present world,’ in many cases at least, the 
moral order simply refuses to work—in the arbitrarily artificial 
sense demanded by Clarke? It either does work or it does not; 
and, on the assumption that it does, Clarke had previously assumed 

64 Pp. 166-167. It is not a matter of chance that the really moral problem 
appears only as an anomaly for Clarke 
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the right to identify the very ‘attributes of God.’ In other words, 
does a candid examination of experience as a whole at once prove: 


‘ 


(1) that God has certain ‘attributes’; and also (2) that these 
‘attributes’ can be vindicated only by assuming that the present 
world-order, as revealed by experience, is hopelessly perverted, and 
that this must be supplemented by an imaginary order, without 
which it could not be regarded as even tolerable? Even popular 
theology and primitive ethical theory must commit themselves to 
something—and to what, exactly, has Clarke definitely committed 
himself in this whole tortuous argument? 

Less important, perhaps, as bearing upon Clarke’s own system, 
because less characteristic of his individual procedure, is the con- 
sideration, that this familiar type of argument for a future exist- 
ence, with adequate rewards and punishments for each individual, 
is based upon the typically eighteenth century assumption that the 
moral order requires that ultimately each moral agent shall be 
‘paid in full,’ whether for good or for bad conduct in this present 
life. It is difficult to see how this could conceivably be the case, 
even in a future life, if the moral order should remain a social 
order,—and anything less than that apparently would stand very 
seriously in the way of anything more. In truth, this is an interest- 
ing example of the way in which the ‘axioms’ of early or primi- 
tive ethical theory become evident un-truths for later speculation 
in the same field. 

The remaining eleven ‘ propositions’ of the Discourse, com- 
prising a little more than the last half of the volume, pass beyond 
the sphere, not only of theoretical ethics, but of natural religion as 
well, having frankly to do with the supposed need of, and evidence 
for, ‘revelation.’ Into this once much debated field we need not 
follow Clarke in detail, for philosophy may cheerfully confess its 
incompetence to deal with what by hypothesis is beyond its scope. 
Certain passages, however, are worth noting, as they show how 
far Clarke allowed himself to drift from his original program of 
quasi-mathematical ‘demonstration.’ Speaking of the ancient 
philosophers, he says: “ Having no knowledge of the whole 
scheme, order, and state of things, the method of God’s governing 
the world, his design in creating mankind, the original dignity of 


human nature, the ground and circumstances of men’s present 
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corrupt condition, the manner of the divine interposition necessary 
to their recovery, and the glorious end to which God finally in- 
tended to conduct them: having no knowledge, I say, of all this, 
their whole attempt to discover the truth of things and to instruct 
others therein was like wandering in the wide sea, without know- 
ing whither they were to go, or which way they were to take, or 
having any guide to conduct them.” 

If all this be true, then the case of the ancient philosophers was 
indeed hopeless, but so also is that of modern philosophy which 
does not base upon, or at least incorporate, ‘ revelation.’ While 
Clarke was a liberal theologian for his time, one is not likely to 
overestimate the extent to which his thinking was determined by 
distinctly theological conceptions. For example, the relation be- 
tween Clarke’s ethical intuitionism and his theological position is 
clearly illustrated by this passage: “ That God ought to be wor- 
shipped, is, in general, as evident and plain from the light of 
nature as anything can be; but im what particular manner and with 
what kind of service he will be worshipped cannot be certainly dis- 
covered by bare reason.”** And he adds: “ Cicero, the greatest 
and best philosopher that Rome, or perhaps any other nation, ever 
produced, . . . advised [men] to conform themselves to the 
superstititous religion of their country, in offering such sacrifices 
to the gods as were by law appointed,” while “that admirable 
moralist Epictetus, who for a sense of virtue, seems to have had 
no superior in the heathen world, . . . advises men to offer liba- 
tions and sacrifices to the gods, everyone according to the religion 
and custom of his own country.’ 

Clarke is evidently treading on very thin ice here, but he makes 
a final attempt to save himself by a quotation from Lactantius. 
“The philosophers, . . . take them altogether, did indeed dis- 
cover all the particular doctrines of true religion, but because each 
one endeavored to confute what the others asserted, and no one’s 
single scheme was in all its parts consistent and agreeable to reason 
and truth, and none of them was able to collect into one whole 
and entire scheme the several truths dispersed among them all, 
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therefore they were not able to maintain and defend what they 


had discovered.’ This highly ingenious argument may, if only 
by its audacity, have answered the original purpose well; but 
Clarke’s quotation of the passage and also of a longer one some- 
what more explicit gives almost the impression of an apology. 
And this is about the last concession that the theologian makes 
to philosophy proper, although this quotation occurs only a little 
after the middle of the volume. Henceforth the argument is for 
revelation pure and simple, although, inconsistently enough, each 
datum of revelation is carefully exhibited as eminently ‘ reason- 
able.’ Naturally, disapproval is expressed of “ our modern deists, 
who contend that there is no want, no need, of revelation; that 
philosophy and right reason was of itself sufficiently able to in- 
struct and preserve men in the practice of their duty.”™ But is 
not this an implicit condemnation of any non-theological treatment 
of ethics? And what of Clarke’s own ambitious attempt in the 
first half of the present volume? 

‘Right reason’ having finally been dethroned and the absolute 
necessity of ‘revelation’ having been established to his satisfac- 
tion, Clarke’s consideration of the claims of other religions than 
Christianity is at least succinct. For example, Proposition VIII 
is that, “if Christianity be not true, then neither is nor ever was 
any revelation of the will of God at all made to mankind.” Two 
pages of coarse print in the earlier small-page editions suffice to 
settle the matter. The competitors recognized are ‘ the Mahometan 
religion,’ which, “ founded by a vicious person, proposes ridiculous 
and trifling doctrines to be believed, was propagated merely by 
violence and force of arms,” etc.; and ‘ the Jewish religion,’ which 
“was founded wholly upon the expectation of the Messiah to 
come.” As to the fulfilment of prophecies, Clarke argues: “ The 
time of their being fulfilled is now, in all possible ways of com- 
putation, so very far elapsed, that, if the Christian religion be 
false, there is no supposition left, upon which the Jewish religion 
can, with any color of reason, be believed to be true.”"* If ulti- 
mate religious truth could be arrived at by such expeditious 
methods of exclusion, much time would be saved. 
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Matters of fact in the scriptural narrative are disposed of in 
equally businesslike fashion. As to the statement “ that about the 
space of 6000 years ago the earth was without form and void, that 
is, a confused chaos, out of which God framed this beautiful and 


useful fabric we now inhabit,” Clarke admits that “the precise 
time, indeed, when all this was done could not now have been 
known exactly without revelation,” yet he contends that “ this 
present frame and constitution of the earth cannot have been of a 
very much longer date.’"* The considerations urged are, among 
others, “ the universal tradition delivered down from all the most 
ancient nations of the world, both learned and barbarous; the con- 
stant and agreeing doctrine of all ancient philosophers and 
poets . . .; the manifold absurdities and contradictions of those 
few accounts which pretend to a much greater antiquity ; the num- 
ber of men with which the earth is at present inhabited; . . . the 
impossibility that universal deluges or other accidents should at 
certain long periods have oftentimes destroyed far the greatest 
part of mankind, . . . and yet never have happened to destroy 
them all.” But Clarke is incautious enough to go even further: 
“ The changes that must necessarily fall out naturally in the earth, 
in vast length of time, by the sinking and washing down of moun- 
tains, the consumption of water by plants, and innumerable such 
like accidents ; these, I say, and many more arguments, drawn from 
nature, reason, and observation, make that account of the earth's 
formation exceedingly probable in itself, which from the revela- 
tion delivered in Scripture History we believe to be certain.”™ 
Of course one does not blame Clarke for hesitating to question the 
traditional cosmology before science had fully established its right 
to do so; but the constantly reiterated claim that everything con- 
ventionally accepted by the fairly orthodox theologian is most 
‘ reasonable’ is irritating, when it becomes more and more evident 
that, in all such cases, Clarke is drawing important dogmatic con- 
clusions about things of which he has no knowledge whatever. 
How far the accredited exponent of the Newtonian philosophy was 
prepared to go, may be seen from the following. “ That sin was 
the original cause that now . . . the very ground is cursed and 
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barren for our sake, and in sorrow we eat of it all the days of our 
life; that thorns also and thistles are brought forth to us, and in 
the sweat of our face we eat bread till we return into the ground: 


this likewise is very reasonable and credible. 


The somewhat mechanical method of consecutive reproduction 
and criticism adopted in these chapters has seemed to the writer 
best, on the whole, owing to the nature of the subject. If Clarke’s 
once renowned ‘system’ were even a second or third rate system 
of moral philosophy, in the ordinary sense, or if he had developed, 
even in a crude fashion, a practicable method of dealing with moral 
problems, the case would have been different. As a matter of fact, 
after Cudworth’s interesting but often fanciful contribution to 
ethical intellectualism, this method was developed in England by 
men who had hardly a trace of the Cambridge Platonist’s capacity 
for philosophical speculation, and whose apparent ignorance of 
Continental rationalism on the technical side is rather difficult to 
understand. In truth, we are in some danger of doing these 
moralists an injustice by not recognizing their essentially practical 
aim. When we think of rationalism, we naturally think first of 
Continental rationalism, the first method of modern philosophy 
to achieve a satisfactory technical development. Most of us regard 
this method as unduly abstract and dangerously onesided, but we 
are bound to admire the undoubted achievements of this brilliant 
group of thinkers; only those without historical perspective and 
philosophical imagination can fail to recognize their substantial 
contribution to the later development of philosophy. 

The status of the earlier British intellectualists is not so easy to 
define. Cudworth might almost be said to have belonged more 
to the past and the future than to his own generation, so far as the 
actual development of ethical theory in his own country is con- 
cerned. Clarke, on the other hand, was a man preéminently of his 
own time. With a keen mind (rather of the practical than of the 
speculative type) and more controversial ability than we are likely 
to recognize at this distance, he appeared as the champion of moral- 
ity and religion against those whom he regarded as their most 


dangerous enemies. And, like other controversialists, he used the 
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weapons that he found to hand. Men of his time read Locke, not 
histories of philosophy treating Locke merely or mainly as the 
founder of modern empiricism; and Locke, who, in his personal 
views on various philosophical problems, was almost as much a 
rationalist as an empiricist, had definitely suggested the possibility 
of applying a distinctly rationalistic method to the solution of the 
problems of ethics. 

The philosophical situation when Clarke wrote the Boyle ‘ Lec- 
tures’ is not difficult to define in general terms. Locke had 
recently become the great outstanding figure in English philosophy, 
with almost as much influence abroad as at home. Sir Isaac 
Newton, a little younger than Locke, but earlier famous, was 
almost as much esteemed by many of his contemporaries for his 
own orthodox interpretation of his discoveries as for his epoch- 
making achievements in mathematics and mathematical astrononaiy. 
Clarke himself at a very early age had acquired a good working 
knowledge of mathematics and soon became, as he remained 
through life, the champion of Newton’s ‘ philosophy.’ Keeping 
in mind such obvious considerations, and remembering that British 
opinion had not yet recovered from the shock it had received from 
Hobbes more than half a century before, one can easily see that it 
did not imply any particular bent for ‘ rationalism,’ as we under- 
stand it, when Clarke attempted a mathematically exact demon- 
stration of the Being and Attributes of God, and undertook to 
place the fundamental principles of morality in the realm of 
eternal and immutable truths. Nothing could be more ambitious, 
in one sense, than the program outlined; but Clarke’s dogmatic 
confidence of success in carrying out this program was quite as 
much the attitude of unregenerate common sense as that of a phi- 
losopher who had undue confidence in the method of rationalism. 

The most obvious external feature of Clarke’s characteristic 
treatment of ethics is his reckless use of mathematical analogies. 
This is more easy to understand than to excuse. Not only was 
mathematics preéminent among the sciences in Clarke’s time, but 
the mathematical method of a formal deductive proof (or rather, 
what was taken to be such) appealed even more to common sense 
than to certain Continental rationalists who had attempted to apply 


this method, or something resembling it, to the solution of philo- 
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sophical problems. It must also be remembered that Clarke him- 
self was much better acquainted with mathematics than with the 
rationalistic method on its technical side. Taking mathematical 
demonstration as his ideal, and sincerely believing that the funda- 
mental principles of morality were as demonstrable as the propo- 
sitions of Euclid, he worked out a series of demonstrations that 
were mathematical only in external appearance. He never even 
considered as a problem the relation between mathematical and 
other scientific truths and what he regarded as fundamental prin- 
ciples of moral reason. 

Little more need be said about the Demonstration of the Being 
and Attributes of God. Clarke, of course, believed that this 
afforded the necessary metaphysical foundation for his treatment 
of the problems of morality and natural religion, which, for him, 
were inextricably involved with each other. Fortunately, this is 
not the case; the merits of the ethical theory, such as they are, can 
safely be considered apart from the Demonstration. In fact, they 
must be so considered, because the argument of the first Boyle 
Lecture falls into three distinct and logically incoherent parts. As 
we have seen, Clarke begins with six propositions which involve or 
presuppose the ‘ ontological proof,’ though he attempts to avoid 
the usual form of this proof, apparently because he distrusts it; 
then he turns to what Kant later called the ‘ physico-theological ’ 
proof, arguing from what he regards as the ‘ arbitrary’ character 
of the world order that it must be the work of an ‘ intelligent’ 
seing, who must also be recognized as all-wise and all-powerful, 
partly on a priori and partly on a posteriori grounds. The real 
nerve of the argument is that God must have created the world, 
because it might perfectly well have been anything else rather than 
the rational and beneficent order that we know. Then, incon- 
sistently enough, at the very end of the Demonstration, he argues 
that our moral obligation depends upon the ‘ eternal and necessary 
relations ’ of things. 

Turning once more, and finally, to the Discourse concerning the 
Unchangeable Obligations of Natural Religion and the Truth and 
Certainty of the Christian Revelation, it is needless to summarize 
the foregoing exposition and criticism. Clarke no longer, as in 
the Demonstration, assumes that the ‘ arbitrary’ character of the 
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world order points necessarily to a Creator in the sense of popular 
theology, but rather posits an ‘eternal and immutable’ system of 
relations, with a view to which even the Divine Will must in all 
respects be determined. What these ‘ relations’ are, we are never 
informed, though, in many cases at least, they are supposed to be 
plainly evident to a rational being whose intelligence has not been 
hopelessly perverted by immoral practice. Instead of discussing 
the nature of these relations and explaining the difference as well 
as the assumed similarity between rational comprehension and 
moral evaluation, Clarke always points to certain abstract principles 
which, in his view, are intuitively certain, and from which, in some 
mysterious fashion, the concrete rules of morality can be ‘de- 
duced.’ The absolute validity of conventional morality is simply 
taken for granted and vaguely referred to an eternal rational 
order. 

The intellectual recognition of this order logically carries with it 
our practical acceptance of it as the only valid rule of our lives. 
This constitutes our ‘ primary’ obligation; and a perfect finite 
being, if such could possibly exist, would infallibly choose the 
better, as revealed by reason, rather than the worse. But things 
go otherwise ‘in this world,’ and apparently so they would in any 
other world of finite beings. Our rational comprehension of 
eternal moral truths as well as our particular moral decisions are 
constantly interfered with by considerations of selfish pleasure and 
pain. Since vice and wickedness have so much to offer, morality 
must offer still more in order to induce men to act as the rational 
beings they ought to be, rather than are. Hence rewards and pun- 
ishments beyond the ‘ natural’ order must be looked for; these, 
as well as the insufficient ‘ natural’ sanctions, constitute our ‘ sec- 
ondary’ obligation. After conceding too much to ‘reason’ at 
first, Clarke found it necessary to concede altogether too much to 
hedonic considerations in the end. 

In fact, the contradiction involved in Clarke’s dual theory of 
moral obligation is so great that it logically implies the employ- 
ment of two distinct methods of ethics instead of one. If ‘ in this 
world’ we are all determined in the last resort by considerations 
of pleasure and pain, and if another life after this could only 


promise greater hedonic rewards and more terrible punishments, 
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it is idle to speak of man as primarily a ‘rational’ being. If 
pleasures and pains turn out to be the root of the matter, why not 
begin on the basis of that frankly empirical and somewhat prosaic 
assumption? After all, ‘reason’ has only revealed itself in the 
demand that we shall accept as absolute certain commonly recog- 
nized moral distinctions, which the hedonists would presumably 
accept, though not in the absolute sense. And ‘absolutes’ are at 
least as dangerous for ethics as for other fields of philosophical 
investigation. ‘The ‘absolute’ duties recognized by naive intui- 
tionism are likely to prove more than one in concrete cases ; that is 
one reason why some intelligible criterion of moral values is neces- 
sary. No such criterion is offered by Clarke, though he some- 
times hints that abstract consistency may answer the purpose. 

As a result of this fundamental inconsistency in Clarke’s theory 
of obligation, the argument of the Discourse, like that of the 
Demonstration, falls into three logically inconsistent parts. First 
the theory of our ‘ primary ’ obligation, based upon our intellectual 
recognition of the ‘eternal and immutable relations of things,’ is 
developed; secondly, this wholly abstract theory is elaborately 
supplemented and almost supplanted by the equally characteristic 
theory of ‘ secondary ’ obligation, with its various corollaries. But 
this is by no means all. After Clarke has exhausted the resources 
of natural religion in reénforcing this second part of his argument, 
he frankly argues, thirdly, that the Christian ‘ revelation’ must be 
accepted, not only in order that we may be assured of the com- 
pletely binding force of our ‘ secondary’ obligation, but in order 
that our moral judgments may be sufficiently clarified for the 
exigencies of ordinary moral experience. In other words, the 
mathematically exact ‘demonstration’ which he had promised has 
gradually been transformed into an ‘apology’ for the Christian 
religion. 

3ut we must be clear on one point. We have already seen that 
Clarke’s original difficulty was not that he had accepted too un- 
critically the rationalistic method, but that he had never really 
applied rationalism as a philosophical method in the technical sense. 
In a similar way, we must now recognize that the virtual collapse 
of his ethical system is not due to any excessive leaning toward 


theological orthodoxy. It is well known that Clarke was regarded 
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with some suspicion by his theological contemporaries, while 
sishop Butler’s orthodoxy was never questioned ; but Butler’s more 
conservative theological views did not prevent him from publishing 
in 1726 Fifteen Sermons, which are commonly and properly re- 
garded as one of the greatest contributions to modern ethical the- 
ory. In fact, a considerable number of the British moralists of 
the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, whose names are 
still familiar, at least to students of the history of ethics, were 
clergymen, and a greater number were probably almost as con- 
servative in their religious views. The plain fact is that Clarke 
failed signally, where Butler achieved a very great, though by 
no means complete, success, because he lacked nearly all the 
qualities that contributed to make Butler one of the great moralists 
of modern times. Clarke was not even a rationalist in the proper 
sense, though perhaps no moralist has ever appealed more often to 
‘reason’ in the abstract; Butler was too great a moralist to com- 
mit himself to the rationalistic ideal, in its narrower meaning, and 
his whole procedure was based upon his highly original analysis 
of our concrete ‘human nature.’ Clarke left an abstract scheme 
which continued to apppeal to British common sense for more than 
half a century; but in the meantime an interesting variety of 
ethical theories was being developed by men who had a real in- 
sight into the essential problems of the moral life. As always 
finally comes to pass, dogmatic common sense was at length 
obliged to relinquish a field that had been effectively appropriated 


by philosophy. 








OBJECTIVE UNCERTAINTY AND HUMAN FAITH.* 


HEN those whose lives are devoted to a more or less suc- 

cessful courtship of Philosophy come together for the 
purpose of mutually correcting one another’s errors, sharing one 
another’s insights, and kindling one another’s enthusiasms, the 
satisfaction they feel in these activities and enjoyments is not in- 
frequently marred by the intrusion of a disturbing reflection. 
Their attention is often called to the fact that the subjects chosen 
for discussion at these gatherings are for the most part such as to 
seem quite inaccessible to the majority of men, and the terminology 
in use such as to be intelligible only to those who have undergone 
a long process of initiation. The great public can take little interest 
in our proceedings, except in so far as the strangeness of our 
jargon furnishes substance for its laughter. 

An ambitious philosophy, one conscious of a mission with re- 
spect to the world at large, addressing itself not only to initiates, 
but also to the plain man, the man unadorned with the trappings 
of an academic reflection, must necessarily view this situation in a 
mood of protest. There is indeed a more modest form of philos- 
ophy, for which the circumstance cited has another significance. 
This philosophy is content to satisfy a need in the individual 
thinker, a need which he shares with relatively few of his fellow- 
men, however deepseated the need may be in him. It sees in the 
prosecution of philosophical inquiries an attempt to realize a gen- 
uine but relative good, relative not only in the economy of human 
society at large, but also in the life of the thinker himself. The 
more ambitious philosophy has another consciousness of its sig- 
nificance. It claims universal and decisive importance, and is not 
content with assignment to a limited sphere in the lives of a limited 
few. 

A philosophy of this kind faces a difficult dilemma. If the 
plain man is saved by philosophy, he must either be saved by one 

* President’s address, Western Division of the American Philosophical As- 
sociation, University of Chicago, December 27-30, 1927. 
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that he understands, or by one that he does not understand. Ip 
the latter case his thinking has to be done for him on the principle 
of vicariousness. The philosopher becomes an authority, and the 
rest of mankind are asked to believe in him; in this faith they are 
saved. This is hard for modernists, seeing that we have such good 
modern authority for the dogma that the day of authority is past. 
In any case, the imagined situation is not one in which any genuine 
thinker is likely to feel comfortable. It doubtless makes him 
happy to share his insights ; but it could scarcely occur to him, qua 
thinker, to ask for faith in himself or his results. The attitude of 
requiring faith is foreign to the atmosphere in which the thinker 
works, and quite irrelevant to his function in society. The 
thinker represents reflection; and authority and reflection are dis- 
crete and incommensurable factors in human life. 

The more ambitious philosophy has therefore no other recourse 
than to formulate its processes and results so as to make them 
seem capable of a universal communicability. In its maximum of 
communicability philosophy attains the dignity of news, and its 
secrets are made commensurable for headlines. It is necessary on 
this view that all men become philosophers, since to be excluded 
from philosophy is to be excluded from salvation. Philosophy is 
often said to be the means through which the individual may 
realize an inner harmony of knowledge, passions and will, a mov- 
ing equilibrium of all his powers. If this be true, then it seems 
imperative that philosophy should not remain alien to any one 
who is human enough to have this human problem set him as 
his chief task in life. For who would willingly entertain the view 
that what is essential to the good life should be inaccessible to the 
mass of men? Complacently to accept such a view—is it not to 
make oneself inhuman? And to seek with all the energy of one’s 
heart and mind to find another explanation of life—is this not 
in so far to prove oneself possessed of humanity in thought and 
feeling ? 

I do not know whether the world is destined sometime to see 
the dawn of a day in which all men will stand revealed as philos- 
ophers, as Christianity teaches that all men ought to be priests. 
The years I have spent in attempting to make philosophy intelli- 
gible to college students have not made me over-sanguine of such 
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hopes. Not that my enthusiasm as a teacher has been chilled, 
quite the contrary; but I have been forced many times to ac- 
knowledge that there seem to be human beings so constituted by 
nature that philosophy is not essential to their peace. I am free to 
admit that the more primitively original expressions of thought 
in philosophers of the highest rank have a universality of appeal 
which the more trivial renderings at second hand, the translations 
and commentaries of pedagogues and other middlemen, fail to 
achieve. But in spite of all that may truthfully be urged in this 
direction, it still seems safe to admit that a talent for philosopliy is 
a differential talent, and that the service of philosophy is an aristo- 
cratic privilege. It shares with all such privileges the obligation 
of paying its debt to humanity by understanding itself in a spirit 
of reconciliation with the common life, accepting its own perfec- 
tion as something less and other than the perfection of human life 
itself. For the courtship of philosophy is not likely to be a hopeful 
enterprise unless it is predicated upon the possession of a some- 
what rare and specialized talent, early opportunities in a favor- 
able environment, a scholar’s leisure, and an enthusiast’s devotion. 

The truth of this seems so obvious that I am afraid that I have 
convicted myself of banality in giving it expression, following the 
suggestions of a feeling that it might be suitable, on this holiday 
occasion, when the temptation to magnify our office lies so near at 
hand, to bring to your attention this reminder of its truth and 
possible significance. But if it is true, then philosophy has an 
interest in clarifying its relations with the common life, and it 
should be concerned to seek its own humanization along a path- 
way which is not impenetrable. In this view philosophy cannot be 
the absolute, nor man’s point of contact with the absolute; it is a 
relativity among other relativities, although no thoughtful man 
could possibly assign it a place among the meanest. Like wealth 
and power, like beauty and fame, it is the possession of the few; 
the many are excluded from an intelligent appropriation of its 
values, not through any fault of their own, but by force of cir- 
cumstance and nature’s law. Philosophy satisfies a need which 
the individual feels in proportion as he is born a thinker ; this need 
stirs the minds of most men only slightly and transiently. Not 


every man is fitted by nature to carry the burden of a philosopher’s 
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reflection, and not every man is equipped to think the thoughts 
of a philosopher after him. 

But though it may be erroneous to think of every man as po- 
tentially a philosopher, and futile to demand of him a realization 
of that which is not potentially present, it is surely right to think of 
every philosopher as potentially a man. There is a view of life 
which demands of him as of all men, that his deepest interest be 
focussed upon the realization of this potentiality. The Greek 
sceptic, professing a philosophy which sought a radical transforma- 
tion of human nature, after a pattern believed to be more rational 
than the simply human pattern, frankly admitted that even 
a sceptical philosopher was also sometimes a man, though by an 
unfortunate and exceptional relapse. But the more modest species 
of philosophy in whose name I here diffidently and haltingly at- 
tempt to speak, will urge this fact with boldness and confidence, 
and embrace it with enthusiasm, seeking to become increasingly 
conscious of the claims of that which is universally human. The 
professor of such a philosophy will seek to remind himself of his 
equality at all times, but especially when he is most happily en- 
grossed in his inequality. He will guard against the temptation 
to forget that he was a man before he became a philosopher, and 
that he will perhaps remain a man after philosophy has ceased to 
have any significance for him. It will be his problem, not chiefly 
to popularize the expression of his philosophical results, but rather 
to humanize himself. A philosophy popular in form is not neces- 
sarily a human philosophy. It is not ordinarily popular to mean 
a great deal by what one says, even if the saying is couched in the 
simplest of terminologies. I have never been able to understand 
how it can give a thinker satisfaction to see the delicate ramifica- 
tions of his thought obscured, its meaning distorted, and its pro- 
fundity trivialized, in order to gain for it a currency of doubtful 
import. But on the other hand, if he believes that the essential 
equality of men is more than an orator’s phrase, and that a brother- 
hood is possible in which this essential equality reveals itself, then 
he will not be able to find his deepest self or his essential happiness 
in the realization of purely intellectual values. He will instead 
seek to permeate his philosophical pursuits with a consciousness 
which robs his differential perfection of its arrogance, its power 
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to humiliate the excluded. He will strive to incorporate his re- 
flection in a dedication which all can understand; for it is not in 
talent, but in its inward dedication, and it is not in scope and 
quantity of activity, but in its quality and intensity that the human 
unity may be found which every man is called upon to express. 
Here I am confronted with my topic. For if superiority in 
the scope and accuracy and synoptic unity and transparent per- 
spicuity of his knowledge and reflection is what marks the thinker, 
and separates him from his fellowmen, what can be more obvious 
than that the consciousness of his limitations and his ignorance 
is a bond which again unites him with them? Doubtless there are 
better ways in which one may seek an approach to the democratic 
idea. But it has seemed to me not incongruous with the present 
occasion to explore certain considerations of logic and metaphysics, 
in order to seek in these disciplines a reflection of its reality. Un- 
certainty, insecurity, risk, are characters which qualify human 
existence essentially, and rank as constituting factors in its meta- 


physical structure 





this is the theme which I have taken as my 
point of departure. The further task which I have set for myself 
is the description of what seems to me the ground of such un- 
certainty in the structure of consciousness ; and finally, an estimate 
of the significance of this fact in shaping the fundamental human 
attitudes. 
I 

Wherever there is life there is uncertainty. Uncertainty con- 
fronts those who command all the resources of science, as well 
as those whose lives are overshadowed by the darkest ignorance. 
No very searching reflection is needed to reveal this fact. The 
obvious possibility of death at any moment renders literally every- 
thing insecure in its relation to the individual human being. To 
enforce and illustrate this point I need only remind myself in 
your presence that it is uncertain whether I shall live to finish the 
reading of this address. Knowledge mitigates insecurity without 
abolishing it, and the wisest possible use of the most reliable 
knowledge conceivable involves the taking of risks. Obvious as 
this truth is to an objective and detached contemplation, it is often 
exceedingly difficult to preserve amidst the pressing business of 
life. Success stills the whisper which would remind us of it. For 
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it is human to forget that our success has an aspect which makes 
it as fundamentally a gift as an achievement, and that the possi- 
bilities which talent, knowledge, will and industry create, do not 
become actualities as a matter of course, or of sheer necessity. 
Existence discloses its precariousness in a twofold manner. It 
confronts us as we face the future, and propose to utilize knowl- 
edge for the realization of some human end. The certainty or 
uncertainty of the knowledge we use, has no essential bearing upon 
the uncertainty inherent in its application. The principles of logic 
and the formulas of mathematics are no more capable of guaran- 
teeing infallibility in the application than the hypotheses of the 
most empirical branch of science. But the body of knowledge is 
itself also permeated by uncertainty, so that the highest attainable 
truth is an approximation, whose progressive verifications always 
remain within the bounds of a continual approach to certain proof. 
Knowledge is universal, but its successful application in a par- 
ticular situation (and all action is particular) depends upon indi- 
vidual conditions necessarily external to knowledge in its aspect 
of universality. It is self-contradictory to assume a theory which 
mediates between theory and practise, and there is no knowledge 
so concrete that it could make the use of knowledge as secure as 
the knowledge itself is sound. In their relation to life the axioms 
become hypotheses, and all knowledge becomes a system of possi- 
bilities. The greater the scope of a man’s knowledge, the greater 
the number of possibilities among which he may and must make 
his choice for action. There are multiple hypotheses within the 
sphere of science, since the facts known at any given time are 
capable of being explained in different ways. But even if these 
were all eliminated, the fact that no human consciousness is able 
exhaustively to penetrate any situation in all its concreteness, 
would necessarily prevent such unified science from becoming 
univocal in its application. No increase in the precision and scope 
of our knowledge, no intensification of our powers of reflection 
can rob the future of its alternative possibilities. Rather does 
every increase in the effectiveness of our intellectual instrumentali- 
ties multiply the confronting alternatives; so that the more one 
knows the more difficult it is to reach a conclusion or a decision. 


Hence it is that when knowledge is not controlled, and reflection 
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is permitted to run wild in its own infinite ramifications, it tends 
to paralyze action or indefinitely postpone it, instead of affording 
it guidance ; thus it fails of realizing the end which constitutes the 
ultimate reason for its existence. In this way among others we 
may verify the proverb that increase of knowledge means increase 
of sorrow. Reflection and cognition may become an armor so 
heavy that it impedes and endangers the individual, instead of 
protecting him. 

If taken without qualification, the customary characterization of 
reflection as the problem-solving activity of the human spirit, is 
likely to be misleading. Reflection is no doubt a factor in the 
solution of such practical and vital problems as confront the indi- 
vidual, but alone and unaided it is quite powerless to solve any 
human problem, except such as are already solved, in a certain 
sense, before reflection upon them begins. When we find our- 
selves assuming that cognition or reflection determines us 
univocally to a line of action, it is because we fail to bring our 
chief underlying presuppositions to consciousness. Or we are per- 
haps dominated by a predilection for some special possibility, hope- 
ful or despairing; and this excludes from our consciousness 
alternatives equally possible. The depth of prejudice, the slug- 
gishness of imagination, and the limitations of our intellectual 
horizon are the chief factors that support an undue exaltation of 
intellect in the economy of life. The uncertainty that confronts 
ignorance is simple and undisguised, having no wealth of words in 
which to express itself. The uncertainty that confronts knowledge 
is none the less real because it is complicated and seductive, cap- 
able of taking on the false appearance of certainty, and eloquent 
in many tongues. From an absolute point of view the relative 
difference between more or less of knowledge thus becomes non- 
essential, since it does not alter essentially the basic conditions of 
life; it is no sufficient ground either for exaltation or depression, 
either for pride or envy. 

An enthusiasm for the enterprise of knowledge is not incom- 
patible with a consciousness of its limitations. To this the Greeks 
bear witness, and one in particular, whose matchless energy of 
reflection began and ended in ignorance. Everyone knows that 
Socrates identified that wisdom which is specifically human with 
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a consciousness of one’s own ignorance, and that it was thus he 
sought to draw the boundaries between the human and the divine. 
The uncertainties which remain after knowledge and reflection 
have done their best for us, are our tutors and disciplinarians, 
They drive us back upon ourselves, and are capable of evoking 
forces within us more profound in their significance, more char- 
acteristic of our personalities and more decisive of their destiny, 
than any particular degree of adequacy or inadequacy in our 
knowledge. Human faith, elicited by the demands of our exist- 
ence on many different levels and in many different forms, has 
its disappointments and its vagaries, its trials and its discipline. 
But it is the deepest constructive force of human nature, for with- 
out faith the personality cannot express or constitute itself. | 
believe, therefore I speak; I believe, therefore I act; and as | 
believe, with its consequences in speech and action, so I am. 

I have assumed a distinction between the possession of knowl- 
edge and its application, between its existence and its use. The 
limitations of my theme do not permit me to argue the distinction, 
except to say that the assumption seems conformable to the lan- 
guage of daily life, and sometimes also to the language of those 
thinkers who seek to erase the distinction by defining knowledge 
as essentially identical with knowledge-in-use. For they some- 
times indulge in polemics against theories of the nature of knowl- 
edge which would lead, in their opinion, to its misuse or disuse. 
But an instrument that can be misused or disused necessarily has 
an existence of its own, distinguishable from the realization of its 
ideal function. An axe does not become non-existent when it rests 
from felling trees, nor does a road cease to be a road when it is 
perverted to the uses of a highwayman. The old controversy over 
the existence of useless knowledge could never be settled, because 
nobody knows enough to decide whether a given item of ap 
parently useless information may not really be useful; and in any 
case the question was not really relevant to the point of principle 
it was intended to decide. But everybody knows that there is 
such a thing as unused knowledge, and this seems to me decisive 
of the epistemological issue referred to. 

Assuming .the validity of this distinction, I proceed to ask 
whether within the sphere of knowledge itself, as apart from its 
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use, there exists a reflection, a secondary expression, of the funda- 
mental uncertainty of life. Logical and mathematical problems 
appear to be soluble through the attainment of clarity of thought 
alone, and it seems as if I do not need to err in these fields 
provided I thoroughly understand my meanings. My objects 
have ideal being only, and ideal existence needs no other verifica- 
tion than that which consists in being clearly conceived. But even 
intellectual clarity is not entirely free from illusion; the trouble- 
some duality between appearance and reality obtains here also, and 
what seems to be a self-evidencing insight may later reveal itself 
as a confusion of thought. The absence of a reference to factual 
existence in its particularity and concreteness absolves such knowl- 
edge from one species of verification only, the verification pecu- 
liarly characteristic of the natural and the historial sciences. But 
the need of that species of verification which consists in a possi- 
bility of the repetition of the insight, and of its communicability 
to other minds, still remains. And this species of verification, like 
the other, is never final ; at its best it passes at once into a memory, 
which like every other form of memory stands in need of verifi- 
cation on its own account. 

That the concrete sciences do not claim absolute finality for any 
of their results, it is here needless to elucidate. The historical 
material upon which such sciences are based, and to which they 
again refer, is infinite ; no observation or reflection can exhaustively 
penetrate it. Every conclusion results from an arbitrary stoppage 
of the inquiry, and is therefore as a matter of course subject to 
revision in the light of fuller knowledge. Every scientific truth 
is an approximation. The maximum of intellectual insight with 
respect to any scientific problem is to command the available evi- 
dence so as to understand its force; when this has been achieved, 
the genuine scientist or historian will scarcely feel the need of add- 
ing a subjective faith in the results at which he has arrived, a firm 
conviction that they cannot be overturned. A later age, with 
more evidence at its command, will possibly draw different con- 


clusions : 
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and if it is afflicted with as much folly as our own, will 
doubtless subject our science to ridicule from the lofty standpoint 
of its own infallibility. In scientific matters assurances and pro- 
testations are the mark of imperfect understanding, and the crown 
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of infallibility is most fitly worn by those who do not at first hand 
command the evidence that happens to be available, and who have 
not subjected themselves to the discipline which would enable them 
to estimate its force. 

II 

When we seek the ground of this situation in the structure of 
experience, we are confronted with a radical dualism. Human 
consciousness is a synthesis of two factors: the ideal and the real, 
the logical and the existential. The presence of this duality in 
the form of a synthesis makes certainty and uncertainty possible; 
their persistent incommensurability makes uncertainty an ines- 
capable actuality. Time and space are separating principles, intro- 
ducing fragmentariness and incompleteness into human experience. 
The idealities of consciousness serve in their own way to complete 
the incomplete, yielding the possibility of a sort of wholeness to 
life at each point of time and space; but only in an imperfect and 
limited manner. This fact remains as a mark of our finitude, and 
constitutes an effective obstacle to the attainment of that certainty 
which is tantamount to objective demonstration. 

The duality of ideal and real is the logical foundation for both 
certainty and uncertainty. If consciousness consisted merely of 
reals there could be no question of either, seeing that there could 
in that case be no questions at all. Everything would merely be; 
but whether precariously or securely is an issue that could not be 
raised. For all issues are raised in terms of idealities that refer 
to realities. If consciousness on the other hand were mereiy a 
“bloodless ballet of categories,” everything again would simply 
be, though in another sense of the term being. It is the varied 
forms of cross-reference between these two factors, and their dis- 
tinctness in their synthesis, that gives rise to certainty and uncer- 
tainty. The duality of datum and meaning is a form of the dual- 
ity of ideal and real. This distinction has been referred to the 
distinction between the certain and the precarious, with the effect 
of apparently softening or eliminating the dualism. What 1s 
taken as certain in any cognitive situation is in this view identified 
with datum, while what is recognized as precarious is said to con- 
stitute meaning. This explanation sets the cart before the horse, 
explaining meaning in terms which presuppose it, and resolving 
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our dualism at the expense of failing to analyze the concept of the 
precarious. Certain and precarious alike are matters of meaning, 
and both involve a relationship between ideality and reality. 

What is true of these concepts, the immediate subject of this 
address, holds true also of a host of related categories. Truth and 
error, knowledge and its objective reference, language and sym- 
bolism, faith and doubt, intent and verification, refer in various 
ways to this primary distinction between ideal and real as the 
ground of their possibility. The attempt to elucidate such con- 
cepts on the basis of a monistic presupposition, idealistic or real- 
istic, seems bound to fail. Or if it succeeds, it is only by sur- 
reptitiously introducing at the rear door some category which has 
just been ostentatiously dismissed at the front. 

The irreducibility of ideal and real may seem to offer a challenge 
to the reason, just as every dualism appears to certain thinkers a 
rock of offence and a stone of stumbling. But this happens only 
when the reason, in its vaulting ambition, undertakes the responsi- 
bility for a creation of the world out of its own resources. When 
the reason thus tries to bring about a synthesis of discrete factors, 
it abolishes their discreteness, since it is not capable of an actual 
synthesis, but only of a logical unification. The explanation of 
particulars in terms of logically prior universals leaves their par- 
ticularity intact; the explanation of relative dualities in terms of 
abstract unities does not abolish the dualities taken as a point of 
departure. Everything found is explained in terms of the found; 
and thus it is not explanation which is prior to finding, but ulti- 
mately finding which is prior to explanation. If therefore an 
irreducible dualism seems so obtrusively something found that it 
cries out for an explanation in the form of a reduction, we have 
first to ask whether an abstract principle of unification really can 
be found. The imperative impulse to explain away the dualisms 
of experience, either by reducing one member to the other, or both 
toa third, is a misunderstanding which arises from assuming that 
explanation creates the found instead of presupposing it. The 
actual synthesis of discrete factors in existence is toto coelo dif- 
ferent from their logical unification, and is something the reason 
need not take upon its conscience; any more than it need assume 
the task of showing why anything exists, deduce the actual from 
the possible, or one quality from another. 
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The current explanations of language, symbols, ideas, and the 
like, often attempt to operate without recognizing any other order 
of being than the real or existential. The consequence is that a 
surreptitious or merely instinctive use of categories not avowedly 
recognized becomes a necessity, in order to preserve for the account 
a minimum of plausibility. Already the Greeks were compelled to 
face problems whose solution depended tipon a clear recognition of 
the ideal-real distinction, or upon its prosaic and unsentimental 
clarification. I say prosaic and unsentimental, for it seems to me 
that it was the esthetic or ethico-esthetic enthusiasm of Plato which 
seduced him into the mazes of a lyrical mystification of what was 
otherwise a genuine logical discovery. One may well hold with 
Plato, and with Socrates before him, that without the recognition 
of ideal forms the concept of knowledge becomes impossible. And 
this without either subscribing to Plato’s principle that science is 
only of the unchanging, or sympathizing with his metaphysical 
hypostatization of the forms. Science and opinion alike involve 
ideal entities in which to think; but it is only when reflection be- 
comes epistemological that we also think about them. As instru- 
ments of knowledge they need to be capable of recapture in their 
absolute identity with themselves, under whatever change of cir- 
cumstance in the knower or his object; if only in order that such 
change of circumstance may be subject to recognition. In so far 
they may be said to escape the temporal mutability that attaches 
to the real objects whose knowledge they mediate. One may also 
hold with Plato that false statements are reduced to meaningless 
sounds, and hence lose even their falsity, unless their meanings are 
constituted in a kind of existence which is also non-existence. 
This view is one which Plato supports by a doctrine of the mingling 
of the categories, in which existence and non-existence are denied 
the status of true contradictories. One may find it necessary to 
clarify this dictum by adding, what Plato was loath to concede, that 
it is precisely the being of his ideal forms which so merges with 
non-being that it becomes representative of non-existence. This 
kind of being is a necessary condition for fitness to serve as the 
logical content of predication whether true or false, whether refer- 
ring to the changing or to the permanent. 

In modern philosophy the concept of the idea has been emascula- 
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ted beyond the possibility of any use for knowledge, by its reduc- 
tion to the status of a psychical real. When so regarded it be- 
comes an object of which one may presumably become aware, but 
it is no longer an instrument for the apprehension of other objects. 
Knowledge then becomes awareness of ideas, not an apprehension 
of things. An idea is a synthesis of psychical reality and logical 
ideality. Its ideal and intentional character gives it its revealing 
function. Take this aspect away and thoughts become blind and 
windowless, obtruding their own immediate existence between our- 
selves and the world. In so far it is not surprising that many 
modern thinkers have adopted the desperate expedient of rejecting 
ideas altogether, though it seems to me more hopeful to revise our 
conceptions of them. 

Language is in a similar situation. Extraordinary efforts have 
been expended upon the project of explaining language as some 
sort of a real relation between reals, a conjunction between words 
and things. The watchword of this theory is: vox et res, et 
praeterea nihil. It is assumed that the meaning of words is a mat- 
ter of context, or of leading within a context. But context in any 
sense germane to this purpose is a consequence of the ideal intent 
attached to words, and hence presupposes what it is assumed to 
explain. In a purely realistic sense of the words ‘context’ or 
‘leading,’ they do nothing to explain meaning; since an infinite 
mass of irrelevant material is included within the ‘ real’ context, 
and the causal leading includes the logically relevant only by ex- 
ception. Hobbes, in spite of his nominalistic terminology, had a 
much too adequate grasp of the nature of the logical to identify 
it with a real aspect of something real. In expounding the rela- 
tion between the premises of a syllogism and its conclusion, he 
insists that the former are not the cause of the latter, since “ speech 
is not the cause of speech.” In other words, implication is not an 
existential relation, as is causation, but a logical one. Speech 
taken as voice, or as bodily reaction, certainly is the cause of 
speech; but taken as the ideal content of which its existential 
aspect is the vehicle, it is neither cause nor effect. It is not by any 
real character peculiar to sounds that thought is to be explained; 
on the contrary, it is thought and its ideality which explains the 
word-character of words. Symbols have of course an immediate 
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existence of their own. But it is not their immediate character 
which makes them symbols, but the fact that they mediate an ideal 
content, yielding an intent which directs itself upon an external 
existent, other than that of the symbol’s own immediacy. Symbols 
do not explain thought; it is thought which explains symbols. 

Truth is not a real relation between reals. A correspondence 
between reals (and it makes no difference that one of them may 
be regarded as a psychical entity) is merely resemblance, and re- 
semblance and truth are not identical concepts. Just as one Lin. 
coln penny is not true of another, so one real in general cannot be 
true of another, or have it for its object. Logical coherence within 
an inclusive system of meanings is inadequate to posit the concept 
of truth. If such meanings are understood to involve a reference 
beyond themselves, a more fundamental form of verification is 
presupposed than that which is given in logical coherence. Truth 
is the fulfilment, actual or possible, of logical intent; error is 
non-fulfilment. But fulfilment is a relation between ideality and 
reality; it has no meaning in the relation between idealities or 
realities by themselves. 

The fundamental contrast thus variously exhibited is sui generis. 
An attempt to find a parallel in the heterogeneity of two dissimilar 
reals would be futile and misleading. For ideal and real do not 
differ in essence, but in existence. The difference is exemplified 
in the relation between promise and performance, a plan and its 
realization, a possibility and its corresponding actuality. Ideality 
is intent, reality is fulfilment of intent. 

A consciousness in which idealities function is a mediating con- 
sciousness. But since ideal and real do not as such differ in es- 
sence, it becomes misleading to think of mediation as a process of 
transforming one real into another. Cognition as a mediatory 
function is therefore not the discovery or creation of a peculiar 
class of cognitive objects, having special characters making them 
peculiarly effective as instruments. The recognition of a certain 
experience as non-cognitive is itself a cognitive function, an act 
of classification. But if classification is the discovery of cognitive 
objects, we would have to suppose the miracle of a non-cognitive 
experience, in the very act of being recognized as such, thereby 
becoming a cognitive experience. Knowledge becomes a blind 
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instrument of unconscious forces, if the ideal content of a mediating 
function is different in essence from the real which it mediates. 
Such a theory of knowledge instinctively posits as its own medium 
a different sort of knowledge from that of which it gives an ac- 
count, a knowledge which sees the difference in essence, and hence 
transcends the blindness of the knowledge with which it deals. 

The mediate is the immediate. The character and qualities of 
existents are not external to thought; it is only their existence 
which constitutes for thought an unassimilable thing-in-itself. 
Existence refuses to become incorporated in thought; it is the 
only one of all the categories which is not given when it is truly 
conceived. For the thought of an actuality is not itself that actual- 
ity, but the corresponding possibility. 

If ideal and real were not homogeneous in essence, knowledge 
could not be of what a thing ts; if they were not heterogeneous in 
existence, knowing a thing and being that thing would be the same. 
But since there is a difference between knowing and being, knowl- 
edge stands in need of verification. Verification is the process in 
which the claim of knowledge is made good. It consists of a con- 
frontation of an ideality and its own intended real within the unity 
of a single experience. The correspondence experienced in veri- 
fication receives its cognitive significance not as resemblance, but 
through the intent which is the essence of a functioning ideality, 
its power of reference and consequent identification. 

In a finite experience idealities and realities are given only frag- 
mentarily and in succession. Presented reals may be felt without 
being known, the corresponding idealities being absent; logical 
contents may be had which transcend the boundaries set by the 
presented existents. Memory, expectation and general knowledge 
involve logical idealities that serve in some degree to bridge the 
gaps in the presentation of the existential, thus making possible a 
relative control of the momentary impression and impulse. 

It has sometimes been denied that existence is ever given, thus 
making it exclusively an object of intent and belief. If this were 
the case, the concept of verification would have to be rejected as 
an illusion. Knowledge would be a claim destined never to enjoy 
the satisfaction of even a partial validation. It would be a seeking 
that knows no finding, a question without an answer. The partial 
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and relative discrepancy upon which we have insisted would in this 
view become complete and absolute; the origin of the very idea 
of certainty, and therefore also of uncertainty, would become in- 
comprehensible. Experience would in no way be distinguishable 
from imagination, and all experiment would be pure speculation, 
One cannot legitimately escape this dilemma by limiting the theory 
to the terms of the external world, withdrawing its scheme of 
relations from the scope of the theory’s scepticism. The dialectic 
which applies to the terms applies with equal force to the relations, 
If existences are unknown as to their terms, then they are also 
unknown as to the relations which the terms sustain. Nor can it 
be known whether the data which we take to represent them are 
mere symbols or not. An absolute likeness is precisely as probable 
as an absolute unlikeness ; the only utterance with respect to them 
which is free from self-contradiction is the negative utterance of 
a confession of ignorance. It is only with respect to objects whose 
real nature is known, that I am able to recognize certain representa- 
tions as merely symbolic. The scepticism here alluded to is logi- 
cally possible, but practically unmotivated. The arguments by 
which it seeks to give itself a positive status are necessarily seli- 
contradictory, assuming a knowledge in the premises which the 
conclusion takes occasion to deny. 

It is difficult to doubt that the terms of my own existence are 
presented. My own existence is surely something more than the 
conclusion of a syllogism, even if it remains true that its entire 
external empirical content is never at any time completely given. 
As for other things and persons, there is a complication involved 
which offers a difficulty. In the first place it must be remembered 
that the sensible appearances which we accept as testimony for 
the existence of external things, are themselves reals, and not mere 
logical essences. All perception involves a presupposition, a pre- 
supposition which constitutes its heart and soul as an intentional 
act. Perception is the interpretation of its constituent sensory data 
as self-presentations of the perceived object. This interpretation 
is in its detail subject to an immanent correction ; but it is not sub- 
ject to cancellation except at the cost of wiping out the function of 
perception altogether. Within this presupposition sense data serve 


as partial verifications of our ideas of external things. They are 
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thus a synthesis of two discrete categories, being both effects and 
appearances in one. If they are regarded merely as effects, per- 
ception is robbed of its cognitive and revelatory character, at least 
in its primary relation to things; the cognitive function is pushed 
one step farther back, the sense data themselves becoming primary 
objects of cognition. To regard the sensible appearances solely as 
revelations, is to ignore the natural matrix of interaction in which 
knowledge has its birth and by which it is conditioned. With 
respect to the terms of my own existence, then, verification is 
directly possible; since knowledge and being are here capable of 
being united in a conscious synthesis. With respect to other 
existences, verification has meaning within the presupposition which 
constitutes the essence of perception, albeit it suffers here from 
a certain indirection. But this indirection must not be identified 
with the remoteness from existence of conceptual thought, unless 
we wish wholly tc reject the testimony of perception with respect 
to itself, and confound the ideality of thought with the reality of 
sense. 

It remains, however, a significant fact that no concrete object is 
ever so completely given existentially, whether directly or under 
the perceptual presupposition just referred to, that its idea can be 
said to have obtained complete verification. Time and space, as 
they separate promise from performance, and all plans from their 
realization, so also do they separate the claims of knowledge from 
their complete validation. There is thus an inevitable incommen- 
surability between the scope and extent of the ideal and the scope 
and extent of the real as given in experience, which makes cogni- 
tion in its perfection a desideratum, both in its direction toward the 
ideal and in its direction toward the real. The incommensurability 
lends to the ideal its practical function, and yet at the same time 
prevents it from exercising that function without risk. An expe- 
rience in which an exhaustive description of all things was con- 
fronted with an equally exhaustive presentation of the same as its 
verification, would also be an experience in which nothing could 
happen, and so nothing would remain to be done. Thus we seem 
to be faced with the paradox that it is the logical imperfection of 
knowledge which makes possible its practical perfection. If there 
is no certainty without immediate verification, and if verification 
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means the cessation of practice with respect to what it verifies, it 
follows that to concede a practical function to knowledge is ipso 
facto to admit the insecurity of its exercise. 


Iil 


If this analysis of the structure of experience is well founded, 
it follows that human life cannot move forward without the con- 
stant and repeated rendering of the subjective decision which we 
call belief. Belief incorporates knowledge, in that it is a choice 
among the alternatives that knowledge presents, but it does not 
rest upon knowledge; for its decision is not commensurable with 
an objective certitude. Belief has varied forms and objects. It 
ranges from the trivial to the sublime; it may be the childish con- 
fidence of a naive immediacy, or it may be that faith which is born 
in the crisis of a profound breach with such immediacy. But in 
all its forms it is a subjective commitment to an objective uncer- 
tainty, and concerns the question of existence or non-existence. 
The understanding formulates the what, belief comes to rest in 
the that. The completeness of its subjective commitment may 
vary. Its movement may be merely tentative and experimental; 
or it may constitute itself as a definitive summing up of the total 
meaning of that life with which, as a whole, the individual is for- 
bidden to experiment, if for no other reason than that he has but 
one life to live. But whether it is tentative or decisive, belief is 
never the immediate and necessary consequence of a purely ob- 
jective motivation. The universal presence of objective uncertainty 
implies the universal presence of a subjective motivation in the 
faiths of men, however much they may conceal it from themselves 
by allowing habit to dull their sensibilities, or by following thought- 
lessly in the footprints of others, or by indulging themselves in an 
overconfidence in their own cleverness and insight. 

If none of the more transient and trivial responses to the call 
of existence can be made without risk, as is indeed generally ad- 
mitted, it is surely thoughtless to imagine or demand that the funda- 
mental response which we call a view of life, and upon which the 
others rest, should be found by way of objective certainty. A view 
of life 


its identity with itself can become commensurable with every finite 





that single decisive choice of attitude, which without losing 
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situation, declinable in all the innumerable cases that the grammar 
of existence affords—how should such a view be found if he who 
seeks it seeks it only on condition that he be made demonstrably 
safe from the risk of error, demanding here a fullness of objective 
guaranty which is denied him in every minor relation of life? No, 
indeed ; the basic decision of life is so far from being made for 
us that it is our deepest subjective responsibility. It is so far from 
being the most adequately supported by a preponderance of the evi- 
dence that may be gleaned by a maximum of knowledge, that it is 
precisely here that the relative advantage of superior learning is 
most completely neutralized. In relation to the substance of life, 
the aristocratic privileges enjoyed by superior intelligence when 
dealing with its accidents are negatived, and the basic democracy 
of human existence unmistakably asserted. 

Uncertainty is the stimulus of interest. If every choice could 
be objectively determined, it would be reduced to a matter of 
course, an automatic process lacking in the subjective tension which 
is the form of appropriation for all genuine happiness. Intensity 
of pathos is the measure of our capacity for profound joy. Un- 
certainty throws the individual back upon himself, unlocks the 
hidden energies of his spirit, and affords him the opportunity to 
form those ideal resolutions of the will in which the life of the 
spirit is realized. Strife and struggle, anxiety and hope, fear and 
trembling, despair and faith, are the disciplinarians that fashion 
the personality. The lofty calm in which a disinterested, or merely 
esthetically interested, contemplation of idealities is indulged, has 
been called the life of pure spirit, in contrast with a life dominated 
by the natural urgings of the human animal. This spirit lives by 
a retreat from life, and is an expression of aristocratic privilege. 
The passionate faith in an existence which commands the total in- 
terest and concrete pathos of the individual is the distinctively 
human spirit in its highest expression. It lives by pressing for- 
ward, and is not a privilege of the few. It is a fundamental human 
passion; and the passions, as Lessing says, place all men on a 
footing of equality: “die Leidenschaften machen Menschen allen 
gleich.” 

But is not probability the guide of life, and is it not subject to 
an objective calculation? The calculus of probability is a very 
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remarkable invention of the human mind, seemingly capable of dis- 
tilling knowledge from ignorance and truth from error, transform- 
ing admitted uncertainties into demonstrated truths. Where cer- 
tainty is unattainable, there is at least evidence; and it rarely or 
never happens that the weight of evidence is equally balanced, 
The predicament of Buridan’s ass seems quite fictitious, one not 
likely to offer itself in the infinite complex called human life. | 
have only to seek and follow the preponderance of evidence, in 
order that my every problem may receive an objective solution. 
While knowledge would not in that case abolish uncertainty, it 
would indeed univocally determine choice. The main movement 
of life would thus be directed outwardly, toward a greater and 
greater objectivity. The subjective would be reduced to a trouble- 
some or negligible appendage, to be eliminated as far as is humanly 
possible. Even latitudinarians in ethics have on this point some- 
times displayed a most exacting rigorism; for some of them have 
made it an absolute moral duty never to believe anything except 
that which is supported by a preponderance of evidence. 

I must confess that I find in myself no echo of this moral prin- 
ciple, nor can I subscribe to Bishop Butler’s maxim in all its 
universality. The assertion of the moral principle seems to me to 
rest upon a confusion of things very different. It seeks to en- 
force intellectual honesty. But it errs in assuming that belief 1s 
or should be a simple function of the intellect alone. Intellectual 
honesty by all means; the preponderance of evidence is what it 
is, and should of course be acknowledged for what it is. The prob- 
able is the probable, and the improbable is the improbable. It 
sometimes happens that men attempt to carry water on both 
shoulders. They desire, for example, to enjoy the advantage of 
the moral elasticity which comes from being in the minority. But 
they are not willing to pay the price, for they also want to enjoy 
the peace and security and objectivity which comes from being 
in the majority, and so we find them speaking and writing in the 
name of the many, but against a supposed majority. And so also 
in this connection: men wish for one reason or another to believe 
in the improbable, but they also wish to claim for themselves 4 
higher knowledge, a knowledge in advance of the age, in virtue of 
which the belief in question is no longer improbable, but even 
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certain. Such double-mindedness betrays a sorry confusion of 
mind, and is ultimately rooted in cowardice. 

There are indeed situations in which there exists no ethically 
defensible motive for believing contrary to the calculations of the 
understanding. But there are also situations in which the refusal 
to venture on the basis of an improbability, betrays sluggishness 
of spirit. I need not remind my hearers that I am speaking of 
belief as a factor in the forward movement of the personal life, 
and not of that attenuated function which we sometimes call be- 
lief, but which is simply and solely the casting up of intellectual 
accounts. The conviction that is sometimes attached to scientific 
conclusions is really a work of supererogation; what the intellect 
requires is nothing more than insight into the available evidence and 
its probative force. Such insight is a purely objective function; 
it lacks the subjectivity characteristic of belief, and the retention 
of the name in this connection makes it necessary to distinguish 
between objective and subjective belief. From the standpoint of 
life, the former is otiose; the latter alone is a vital and moving 
force. 

In a concrete situation, where action is the outcome of belief, it 
may and does happen that both the claims and the responsibilities 
of the personality burst the bonds of a calculation of probabilities. 
The actual is not identical with the possible, nor the possible with 
the probable. The probable and the possible are categories which, 
while objective in their reference, have their grounds in subjective 
limitations. Probability is not an objective force in events, working 
to bring them about in proportion to its preponderance. And the 
same holds true of the possible. The seemingly impossible hap- 
pens, and the event that has the odds overwhelmingly against it 
does come to pass. The realm of the possible is an untamed giant, 
and it is a stupid delusion to imagine that this giant has been tamed 
and imprisoned in a flimsy network of prudent calculations. Life 
teaches that noble enthusiasms are seldom born out of the calcula- 
tions of the understanding. Those who must have a reasonable 
assurance of success before venturing on any project, rarely 
venture anything worth while. But the noble spirits who have 
chosen causes that needed to be served, instead of causes whose 
chances of success were such as made them seem capable of 
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serving their representatives, have usually had the probabilities 
against them when they ventured. Should their enthusiasm have 
blinded them to this fact, there were doubtless contemporary critics 
to remind them, and to remind them also of their folly. And if 
their efforts finally meet with success, other critics of the same 
order will imagine that they understand the necessity of that suc- 
cess, finding in the category of cause and effect an excuse for 
interpreting the transition immanently, as the necessary unfolding 
of what was originally present. This latter wisdom seems to me 
the greater folly. For it was doubtless quite true that it was im- 
probable. But it is nonsense to interpret any change as necessary, 
since necessity is a category which expresses self-identity, its prin- 
ciple being that a thing is what it is. 

Belief in the improbable is not self-contradictory; neither is it 
inherently unethical. To retain confidence in another's integrity 
even when appearances are against him, and while the understand- 
ing is still unable to exhibit them as mere appearances, is surely not 
unethical ; it is rather evidence of a genuine goodness on the part 
of the believer. The maxim of probability as highest principle is 
the wisdom of those who have forgotten what enthusiasm is, and 
that it is man’s chief crown of glory. It is a principle which would 
abolish altogether the sense of wonder. Wonder is a passion which 
has its childish vagaries, its disappointments, and its death in 
despair; but it has also its rebirth to a new life, and is the begin- 
ning and the end of a more profound apprehension of reality. 

The more trivial the issues that confront me, the more mediocre 
the ends I set myself, the more commensurate will my decision be 
with a calculation of probabilities. The more ideally significant 
the issues, the more deeply my decision works back to qualify and 
transform my life, the less will it be possible to make them com- 
mensurate with such considerations. There comes a point in the 
scale of human decisions when these cease chiefly to be an ex- 
pression of outward circumstance, and of the knowledge of cir- 
cumstance, and become instead an expression of the quality of the 
personality that decides. We begin life by submitting reality to a 
cross-examination, exploring its secrets for what we imagine is out 
advantage. But at a critical juncture the tables are turned, and 
reality becomes a cross-examiner, compelling us to answer so as to 
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reveal what there exists or comes to birth within us. It is then 
that the spirit becomes mature, and its answers yield the funda- 
mental faiths upon which our lives are borne forward. The rela- 
tion between objective and subjective in reference to belief is this, 
that the more fundamental the faith, the less does a difference be- 
tween more or less of knowledge and of objective reflection play 
a decisive role in its adoption. 

This can be elucidated by reference toan example or two. There 
is an aristocratic disease which attacks chiefly those whose situa- 
tion in life is such as to permit them the luxury of diverting the 
energies of thought from its primary task of thinking other things, 
to the task of thinking itself in an effort to construe its own 
validity. This effort inevitably gives rise to a fundamental scepti- 
cism. How can the intellect make good its claim to think the past 
and the future, when every thought is limited in its existence to 
the present? How can one thing possibly know another thing? 
How can numerically distinct thoughts, having different psycho- 
logical and physical contexts, identify the same topic of discourse 
and carry the same meaning? When such doubts arise it is evi- 
dent that no calculation of probabilities will suffice to silence them. 
Once having taken command of the course of thought, they can 
effectively sustain themselves indefinitely, interpreting in their 
own spirit every opposite consideration. The cure for such doubts 
does not lie in more reflection, but in a new point of departure for 
reflection. Such a point of departure is related to the preceding 
doubt as an act of faith which constitutes a genuine leap. Its 
motivation is and can be nothing but the felt presence of an ele- 
mentary human need, namely the need of finding in thought a 
guide and an inspiration of action, rather than the blank futility 
of a paralysis of all action. The plain man believes in the validity 
of thought instinctively. The logician is no nearer than he to a 
demonstration that it really is valid; he is in precisely the same 
situation of having to believe or perish, and his only advantage is 
that he may gain a more acute consciousness of his necessity 
through being afflicted with the disease of doubt. 

The inductive leap is an example of the same necessity. Is the 
correction of our errors and the revision of our formulas in an 
effort more closely to approximate the ultimate structure of events 
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a futile occupation, like the gambler’s everlasting search for an 
infallible system? Does reality perhaps have no structure, the ap. 
pearance of law in things being merely the accidental result of 
humanly superficial observation and humanly limited experience? 
Or is our progress real because its goal is real? Is it a search that 
has meaning and an approximation that actually brings us nearer? 
This doubt cannot be quieted deductively, since it does not deal 
with the implications of ideas, but with a question of existence. It 
cannot be disproved inductively, since it attacks the very principle 
by which particular facts can be regarded as evidence for anything 
beyond themselves. It is a faith rooted in human need; the scien- 
tist and the philosopher have no other recourse with respect to it, 
than to yield to the universal human impulse. What is the upshot 
of Kant’s deduction of the categories but a demonstration that 
without them no experience can be orderly? And is not this at 
bottom an appeal to human need, the need of food and shelter, and 
the need of a conscious command of the resources of existence 
relative to the provision of elementary necessities ? 

How strange that the highest principles of the reason should 
appear to be beggarly articles of faith! And yet this would seem 
to be inevitable if reason is to retain a foothold in existence, not 
avoiding its responsibilities by emigrating to a new continent, 
where existence and non-existence do not matter. 

I pass to an ethical example. Is the sense of obligation a gen- 
uine revelation of my situation, or merely a passing illusion? 
There are men bold enough to deny that they have this conscious- 
ness; and every man doubtless has moments in which the posst- 
bility of casting off the yoke of ought appeals to him as an agency 
of liberation. It has been explained as an anachronism, a survival 
from a despotic organization of society, living a ghostly existence 
in the minds of men after its material incarnation has ceased. In 
the face of such doubts, where is the indisputable evidence for its 
validity? The exhibition of a more or less precarious finite tele- 
ology for the moral consciousness is a misunderstanding of its 
essence, since such a teleology is incommensurable with its de 
mands. The ethical consciousness is subjectively motivated in 
moral passion, in an enthusiasm which posits the true being of man 
in a relation to something higher than himself, justifying his exer 
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cise of a mastery over nature only in and through the fact that he 
has himself become a servant. Moral science neither creates nor 
validates this enthusiasm, but rests upon this consciousness as its 
underlying presupposition. Where moral passion is lacking, ob- 
jective reflection cannot produce it. The need for an ethical inter- 
pretation of life is not indeed the need for food and shelter; but 
shall we therefore say that it is less fundamental to human 
nature? And is this need not found in an intensity approximating 
ideal proportions, as often in the ignorant as in the wise, in a 
cobbler as often as in a professor of philosophy? Without deny- 
ing the significance of ethical science, it should be clear that the 
basic attitude of spirit is the essential element of the moral con- 
sciousness. And this is not a matter of knowledge, but of depth 
and specific quality of pathos. 

As one who confesses to the need of religious categories for his 
own life and its interpretation, may I select for my final illustra- 
tion the so-called problem of the existence of God. Every man 
feels, at least transiently, a need to find an explanation of his 
existence and its conditions in terms of a cause which can accept 
responsibility, and can discharge this responsibility by assigning 
to his life a goal capable of enlisting his wholehearted interest and 
devotion. In this sense to ask concerning the whence and the 
whither of life is not to ask a scientific question, nor one that can 
be answered by an appeal to learning of any kind, philosophical or 
theological or scientific. The problem is human, not scholastic. 
The structural elements of the world are indeed called causes, but 
they are not such as are capable of accepting responsibility, not 
even for their own existence or behavior. The laws of nature give 
no direction toward a goal, being themselves necessarily neutral 
toward all goals in order to serve all, and therefore neutral as be- 
tween good and evil. The entire system of scientific explanations, 
construed in terms of their present status or in terms of their ideal 
perfection, seems incapable of satisfying the deepest human de- 
mand for explanation. The most profound explanation is the 
discovery of a teleology that satisfies the deepest need; that which 
is good in itself needs no explanation, but is itself the explanation 
of other things. 

The religious evaluation of the need of God is that it constitutes 
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man’s highest perfection. It is not a need specifically germane to 
the business of the scientist; it is a need that characterizes man 
as man, and in this supreme passion all men are made truly equal. 
The attempt to satisfy it by scientific researches or by dialectical 
developments is a misunderstanding which reduces it to a rela- 
tivity. The proofs for the existence of God are merely more or 
less adequate formulations of the question. The search among the 
external values of existence (orderliness of plan, ingenuity of con- 
trivance, beauty of appearance) for a perfection in the works of 
God which should adequately verify his own perfection is a search 
which ends in indecision as it begins in doubt. It suffers from an 
unconscious self-contradiction; since it seeks to establish in the 
world as conceived without God a perfection of teleology which 
would make him superfluous if it could be found. It is not the 
perfection, but the imperfection of the world, which stirs the mind 
to a search for communion with the divine. God is the answer 
to the capacity in man for an infinite interest. The faith which is 
born of this need and interest can only maintain itself by a con- 
stant renewal of its victory over objective uncertainty and sub- 
jective despair. It is always in deep waters, always struggling for 
existence against objections and difficulties; and yet it is the only 
form in which man can find God. The religious life has of course, 
like every other life, its immediacies and its confirmations ; but as 
lived in time it cannot escape the possibility of an ambiguous inter- 
pretation of its experiences. Its decision is therefore not a pos- 
session, but a renewal; it is not safely guaranteed by any sort of 
objective authority, but subjectively earned again and again. It is 
not an inert complacency, but a victory over uncertainties and im- 
probabilities and impossibilities. 

I have not proposed to offer a criticism of human beliefs. Such 
criticism is certainly a desideratum, since human faiths are of vary- 
ing content and value. The content of belief may be noble, sub- 
lime, ridiculous, or abhorrent; its form may be a childlike naivete, 
or a mature breach with all naive and immediate valuations. What 
I have tried to set forth are certain preliminary considerations: 
that there is a subjective factor in all beliefs, corresponding to the 
objective uncertainty which they resolve ; that the human attitudes 
which constitute the substance of life are faiths that cling to that 
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which is not completely known, not logical insights into demon- 
strated verities ; that these faiths are presuppositions for reflection 
and not the necessary outcome of reflection, retaining the statu: 
of being presuppositions even after reflection upon them. Reflec- 
tion is a broker which mediates between the particulars of a given 
or posited transcendence. The transcendence itself is either given, 
or posited by passion, and here reflection can only recognize its 
own impotence to add a cubit to a man’s stature. 

A criticism of fundamental beliefs is therefore a criticism of 
passions, not of knowledge. A lower and imperfect passion can 
only be corrected and transcended by a higher and more disciplined 
passion. Passion rather than knowledge is the more adequate and 
concrete expression of the existential situation, since it is the mark 
of transition, and human existence is essentially in transition. 
Passionless contemplation is either itself the expression of a nega- 
tive passion rejecting the forward movement of life, or it is an 
irrelevance to a criticism of beliefs. The important considerations 
with respect to any confession of faith, says Nietzsche, are: what 
sort of heaven does it picture? and with what courage does it in- 
spire the believer? This posits the subjective principle I have 
here been urging. Hostile as Nietzsche is to that interpretation of 
life which I would avow, his pathos evidently having been pro- 
foundly offended, nay, wounded by the religious consciousness, it 
seems to me possible to learn from this author more on this point 
than from most modern writers ; for he grasps the issues essentially, 
knows that they concern the health or disease of the soul, and 
fights his battles on relevant ground. It has been said that only 
two sorts of men really know anything about love: the happy and 
the unhappy lovers; mere spectators remain outsiders. And so 
with every other fundamental passion, including religion. The 
criticism of belief is a field only for those thinkers who know how 
to invest themselves from head to foot in the universal garment 
of humanity, the pathos of a concrete personality facing the con- 
crete uncertainties of existence. This pathos is essentially the 
same for the wise and the unwise, the scholar and the plain man; 
in the realization of this fact we become conscious of the essential 
democracy of life. 

Davip F. SWENSON. 
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PEIRCE’S PLACE IN AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY. 


I 


\ 7 HEN the history of American philosophy in the 19th cen- 

tury comes to be written in greater detail than hitherto, 
the important place of Charles S. Peirce as a pathfinder in every 
one of the many fields that his work touched will have to receive 
fuller recognition than has as yet been accorded to it. His life 
covered the period which felt the influence first of the romantic 
idealism of the transcendentalists, then of the Hegelianism of W. T. 
Harris and the St. Louis group, later of the reconstructed idealism 
of which Royce was the chief representative, and finally of the 
more radical reactions against absolutism led by James and Mr. 
Dewey. With these movements Peirce was not only in intimate 
touch, but from one side or another in lively sympathy. It was for 
this reason that it was his fate, as it has been of few others and 
those only the greatest, to be claimed as a founder by different 
schools of thought. By writers in logic he has been assigned a 
leading place in the development of the logical realism associated 
in England most conspicuously with the name of Bertrand Russell. 
He himself claimed the title of a “critical common-sensist,” 
reminding one both of the older naiver realism of the Scottish 
school and of the critical realism of Mr. Santayana and his friends. 
Readers of Royce’s later works are familiar with the frequent 
allusions to his debt for some of their more original features to 
suggestions derived from Peirce’s writings. Finally and more 
noisily, his connection with pragmatism, first as the inventor of 
the name and of the often repeated formula of its method, and 
secondly as the advocate of its favorite doctrine of the essential 
indeterminateness of nature and “cosmic weather,” has been ex- 
ploited in the interest of that form of philosophy. It is in this 
sense that he figures in Woodbridge Riley’s brilliant sketch of 
American Thought as the representative of what he calls “ primi- 
tive pragmatism” and that he has been claimed by Mr. Dewey 

1 Monist, Vol. XV, pp. 481 ff. 
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in Professor Cohen’s volume of selected papers? as “ in the lit- 
eral sense of the word pragmatist, more of a pragmatist than 
James.””* 

While some may find in this many-sidedness an admirable feat- 
ure marking Peirce out as the truly seminal writer that he was, 
and while Professor Cohen is within his right in contenting him- 
self in his Introduction with drawing attention to it, others may 
find in it more of a challenge. Is it possible, they will be inclined 
to ask, that a writer imbued with the spirit of logic as he was, 
“ concrete 


believing as he did in the ultimacy of what he calls 
reasonableness ” in thought and practice, claiming as he constantly 
does that “ Synechism” or faith in the essential continuity of 
things is the chief mark of his thought, should have left his own 
philosophy with so little internal coherence that like the empire 
of Alexander it fell at his death into a collection of warring 
satrapies? Is it not more likely that a closer study of his work 
in its origin and development as a whole will show it to have been 
governed by some central tendency that allied it more nearly with 
one or other of the great traditions of philosophic method and doc- 
trine? This question is all the more pertinent seeing that in the 
essay already quoted, “ The Pragmatism of Peirce,” Professor 
Dewey ends his summary with the suggestive question “ whether 
recourse to Peirce would not have a most beneficial influence on 
modern discussion.” If Mr. Dewey’s many admirers, of whom 
I confess myself one, are going to take this call of “ Back to 
Peirce” with the seriousness with which he obviously issues it, 
it is a matter of the utmost importance to have a clear idea as to 
which of these many Peirces is the real one from whom to take 
our start. The present paper is a very imperfect attempt to set 
his thought in a truer perspective than seems to the writer hitherto 
to have been done, in the hope, which he shares with Dewey, of 
the beneficent effect that such an understanding may have on con- 
temporary discussion. If it were to form the basis of a kind of 

2C. S. Peirce, Chance, Love and Logic (1923), edited by Morris R. Cohen. 

> Cf. what Professor Cohen says of him in his article on “ Later Philosophy ” 
in the Cambridge History of American Literature: “If philosophic eminence 
were measured not by the number of finished treatises of dignified length but by 
the extent to which a man brought forth new and fruitful ideas of radical im- 


portance Charles S. Peirce would easily be the greatest figure in American 


Philosophy.” 
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Peace of Utrecht which might end the long and bitter war be- 
tween Pragmatism and its enemies, whether of the idealistic or 
the realistic camp, it were a consummation devoutly to be hoped. 

What I propose to do is first to give a short sketch of the devel- 
opment of his ideas as that may be gathered from the most ac- 
cessible of his published articles with special reference to their 
bearing on Pragmatism, and secondly, setting aside in the light of 
this development the attempt to identify him with that form of 
doctrine as founded on misapprehension, to summarize the main 
influences that seem to have moulded his thought and as a matter 
of fact allied him with quite another tradition. If I omit alto- 
gether reference to his contributions to symbolic logic and touch 
only lightly on his theory of induction, it is not because I under- 
estimate their importance, but partly because of my inability to do 
justice to them, partly because they seem to me and probably would 
have seemed to himself only of importance in so far as they threw 
light on his general philosophy. He himself reminded us of the 
* what sort 


priority of the more general problem when he wrote: 
of a conception we ought to have of the universe, how to think 
of the ensemble of things is a fundamental problem in the theory 
of reasoning.’’* 

II 

Peirce’s chief published articles fall into three clearly marked 
groups: (1) Those which he contributed to the Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy in 1868 (the second year of its existence) ; 
(2) those which were published in the Popular Science Monthly 
ten years later in 1877-8; (3) those which after the interval of 
another decade appeared in the Monist of 1891-3; to which asa 
kind of aftermath may be added those which in the first decade of 
the present century he contributed to the Monist, Baldwin's Dic- 
tionary of Philosophy, the Hibbert and other journals. 

1. The articles of the first of these groups possess a special 
interest for the student of American philosophy, not only because 
of the time and place of their appearance, but far more because of 
their contents. They were coincident with the new start that 
philosophy in America was just taking in the earnest first-hand 
study of German, and more particularly of Hegelian, Idealism, of 


4 Chance, Love and Logic, p. 108. 
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which the Journal was the chosen organ. On the other hand, they 
seem to have been quite independent of that movement for their 
inspiration and are more truly regarded as representing an inde- 
pendent spring of fresh constructive thought. It was not only that, 
as was to be expected from one who as he himself tells us had been 
bred in the laboratory, Peirce approached philosophy from an 
entirely different angle from that of the St. Louis idealists, but 
that in so far as he connected himself with the European tradi- 
tion he went to the great medizval thinkers rather than either to 
Plato or Hegel. As if further to mark the independence of his 
starting point he takes his bearings from a criticism of Descartes, 
‘of modern philosophy,” 


the real “ father,” as he called him, 
rather than from a criticism of Kant. It is to the correction of 
the errors of Descartes as they affect both the nature of thought 
and the reality of the thinking self that the first two articles, on 
the subjects respectively of “ Questions concerning certain facul- 
ties claimed for man” and “ Some consequences of four incapaci- 
ties,’ are directed. 

The “ faculties ” he chiefly att-«<s in the former are that of the 
direct intuition of truth whether by external perception or by 
introspection; that of imageless or, as he would afterwards have 
expressed it, “ signless” thinking; and that of conceiving of an 
uncognizable absolute. With regard to the first of these he 
develops the doctrine which is the keynote of his whole theory of 
knowledge as consisting essentially in inference, conceived of as 
a continuous process in which it is a mere blunder of principle to 
ask for any first or last. Similarly in what he says of the second 
incapacity we have the germ of his later doctrine of signs. Ina 
fuller account of Peirce’s theory of knowledge, what he says about 
immediacy and inference with special reference to the question of 
the status of the sign would call for more detailed treatment.® 


“<é 


For our present purpose it is to what he says of the last of these 
incapacities, and the consequences which in the second article he 
deduces from it, that the main philosophical interest attaches. 
He has already convinced himself that upon Cartesian prin- 
ciples, involving as they did the separation not only of matter or 
5 The same holds of the matter of the articles of the same date as those under 


review, especially that “On a New List of Categories,” which were published in 
the Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
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the res extensa from the res cogitans but of the world of objects in 
general (including the mind itself) from the subject, “the very 
realities of things could never be known,” and that any theory 
which contained the least vestige of these principles, including 
Kant’s itself, was involved in the same condemnation. In this 
fundamental criticism he was at one with the Hegelians of St. 
Louis, but he had reached it by a path of his own and he con- 
nected it with a fresh interpretation (the result of a profound 
study) of the realism of St. Anselm and Duns Scotus rather than 
with Fichte and Hegel. He saw that his rejection of any imme- 
diate intuition of truth involved at once the rejection of the 
popular interpretation of the medieval doctrine. (“‘ Any given 
piece of popular information about scholasticism,” he held, “ may 
be safely assumed to be wrong.”’) What Duns Scotus taught and 
what any true realism must teach was not the reality of universals 
before or side by side with particular things which might be the 
objects of intuition, but the existence of an as yet undetermined 
reality (a “ vague,” to use a later expression of Peirce’s own) 
towards which the reason of man was on its way, however far 
short it may yet have fallen. 

Here also we have the first sketch of a view of which his sub- 
sequent philosophy was only a fuller development. It rests on the 
distinction between the ens or reality which is relative to the limita- 
tions of our information and reasoning power, and the ens or 
reality to which full information and correct reasoning will bring 
us. Seeing that this fullness of knowledge is an ideal of the long 
future and one that is only conceivable in a society whose achieve- 
ments are a corporate rather than an individual possession, it in- 
volves the belief in “a Community without definite limits and 
capable of an indefinite increase of knowledge.” In this way 
“those two series of cognitions, the real and the unreal, consist of 
those which at a time sufficiently future the community will always 
continue to affirm and of those which under the same conditions 
will ever after be denied.” 

The doctrine here sketched on the basis of a criticism of Des- 
cartes is further developed in a careful article of about the same 
date in review of Fraser’s edition of Berkeley, which ap 


peared in the North American Review of 1871. As a criticism 
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of Berkleley the article is interesting as the first clear statement, 
so far as I know, in American philosophy of the real place of 
Berkeley in the history of thought as “the half-way station be- 


’ 


tween Locke and Hume.” “ The innocent Bishop generated Hume 
and as no one disputes that Hume gave rise to all modern philos- 
ophy of every kind, Berkeley ought to have a far more important 
place in the history of philosophy than has usually been assigned 
to him.” There has recently been a reaction against the treatment 
of Berkeley’s philosophy as a mere transition phase of the empiri- 
cism of Locke with a correspondent emphasis on the appeal to 


, 


his doctrine of “ divine causation.” What is particularly interesting 
in Peirce’s account is the connection he established between these 
two phases of the Bishop’s thought as an example of the strange 
but not infrequent historical alliance between nominalism and 
Platonism. It is just his denial of reality to sensible things 
which drives Berkeley to seek for it in an otherwise unknowable 
cause of phenomena. But to assert the existence of such a cause 
adds nothing to our knowledge. All that we can mean is that 
there are regularities in events in relation to what we call a thing, 
which have to be taken into account beforehand in the conception 
of that thing. What as a matter of fact we assert when we speak 
of the reality of a thing is that there is a “ general drift ” of human 


thought which will lead to “ one general agreement, one catholic 
consent,” a consent which is not limited to men in this earthly life 
but extends “to the whole communion of minds to which we be- 
long including some probably whose senses are very different from 
ours.” By the object’s independence of our thought is therefore 
meant not independence of all experience and thought. “It is a 
real which only exists by virtue of an act of thought knowing it, 
but that thought is not an arbitrary or accidental one, but one which 
will hold in the final opinion.” This Peirce admits is phenomen- 
alism of a sort, for it denies the reality of any unknown thing-in- 
itself which is the cause of our sensations. But it is mot the 
phenomenalism which makes the reality of a thing dependent on 
its being in consciousness. Its standard of the truth of an idea 
or of the reality of an object is not its presence to perception, as 
with Berkeley, but its coherence with the experience in general, 
which “ does not depend at all on its being actually present to the 
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mind all the time.” On the other hand it was the phenomenalism 
of Kant if we recognise first that Kant’s “ Copernican step was 
precisely the passage from the nominalistic to the realistic view 
of reality,” and second that “ It was the essence of his philosophy 
to regard the real object as determined by the mind: in short, as 
the normal product of mental action and not as the recognisable 
cause of it.” 

What is remarkable in all this is, in the first place, the sureness 
with which Peirce has arrived for himself at what is essential in 
the teaching of Kant as the doctrine that “the real object is de- 
termined by mind”; in the second place, the connection of this 
teaching with medizval realism interpreted not as the assertion 
of the independent existence of universals, but as the assertion of 
the existence of a conceptual interpretation of the particular thing 
as experienced here and now which would bring it into harmony 
with “the body of realities” ; and thirdly the decisiveness with 
which he identifies himself with this form of realism and thus links 
his own teaching explicitly with the great medieval tradition of 
which Duns Scotus was the founder. In the general conclusions 
to which he had thus been brought he was undoubtedly influenced 
by his reading of Kant, but going along with this there was the 
antipathy which the mathematician in him felt to a doctrine that 
excluded from reality everything of which an image could not 
be formed and which closed the door on negative quantities and 
infinitesimals. By such an application of Ockham’s razor he ad- 
mitted that mathematics would be simplified, but it would be 
“simplified by never advancing to the more difficult matters.” To 
the last with Peirce the decisive factor in the condemnation of 
all forms of nominalism, including pragmatism, was the denial 
which they seemed to him to involve of infinitesimals and there- 
with of the reality of the whole modern science of mathematics. 

The second article closes with a criticism of the Cartesian view 
of consciousness and personality. Peirce accused himself twenty 
years later * of being still at this time too much under the influence 
of nominalistic views, but in the interpretation of consciousness as 
having its being not in an unknown substance behind its manifesta- 
tions, but in the continuity of the process by which the mind passes 


© See Monist, July, 1892, p. 203. 
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by aid of the sign (the only immediately given whether it be a 
word, an image, an action or a mere feeling) from one meaning 
to another, he indicates sufficiently what he has in view. While 


se 


it is true that “the phenomenal manifestation of a substance #s 
the substance,” yet the whole reality is never given in such mani- 
festations. To know our minds as they really are, is, like all other 
true knowledge, something for which we have to wait upon the 
future. “ Thought is what it is only by virtue of its addressing a 
future thought,” which is only a more developed form of itself. 
He ends by quoting Measure for Measure: 
“ proud man 

Most ignorant of what he’s most assured 

His glassy essence,” 
a phrase which was to be the title of a later important essay. 

2. Any reader approaching the second group of articles men- 
tioned at the outset, ought to have been put on his guard against 
any interpretation of it that should seem to contradict the clear 
tenor of the first. There was the less excuse for any such mis- 
understanding seeing that the first article of this group is devoted 
to the clearest possible restatement of the results of the earlier 
group. Nominally concerned with “ scientific method,” these six 
articles, like all that Peirce ever wrote, have in view the results 
which emerge for our conception of the universe as a whole. 
What they do for us is merely to carry the neo-Kantism sketched 
above to a further stage of its development. 

The first article is concerned with the test of truth and is a 
particularly vigorous restatement of the hypothesis which underlies 
all scientific investigation, viz. that “ There are real things whose 
characters are entirely independent of our opinions about them.” 
Different as our sensations may be, corresponding to the differ- 
ence of our relation to the object, yet “ by taking advantage of the 
laws of perception we can ascertain how things really are and any 
man, if he have sufficient experience and reason enough about it, 
will be led to the one true conclusion.” 

If we enquire into the ultimate ground of this faith, it is to be 
found not in its pragmatic success in the settlement of differences 
of opinion but in the dissatisfaction to which contradictory propo- 
sitions invariably give rise—a dissatisfaction having its source in 
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turn not in the doubt that there is a reality (Peirce acutely re- 
marks that if this were doubted contradiction could not be a source 
of dissatisfaction) but just in the conviction of its existence. The 
article ends (as though in view of future alogistic interpretations 
of it) in an eloquent assertion of the supremacy of logic. “ The 
genius of a man’s logical method should be loved and reverenced as 
his bride whom he has chosen from all the world. She is the one 
that he has chosen and he knows that he was right in making that 
choice.” 

It is in the second article, as everyone knows, that the passage 
occurs which was claimed by William James in his celebrated 
California lecture as that in which the standard of Pragmatism 
was first raised.? It would have been odd if it really had been so 
after all that had gone before and in view of all that was to come 
after. As a matter of fact the passage occurs in a paper not on 
the standard of the truth, but on the standard of the lucidity of 
concepts. It sets forth maxims for the clarification, not for the 
verification of ideas. It is certainly true that Peirce was at this 
time not himself wholly clear as to the importance of this distinc- 
tion; and there are other unfortunate ambiguities in the article, 

‘ 


chiefly as to the meaning and the scope he assigns to “ active” and 


” ‘ 


“ practical ” and again to “ sensible effects.” There is surely a 
certain irony in the fact that a passage which is concerned just 
with the question of clearness should have left crucial ideas in a 
state of obscurity when a word or two of definition in the despised 
formal sense of genus and differentia would have supplied precisely 
what was required. With regard to the meaning of activity, what- 
ever doubt might remain was finally set aside by the wholesale re- 
pudiation in later statements of the doctrine of pragmatism as 
commonly understood. “To say that we live for the sake of ac- 
tion,” he writes in 1905, “ would be to say that there is no such 
thing as rational purport.” Still more decisively in the article on 
Pragmatism in Baldwin’s Dictionary of Philosophy, he repudiates 


TIt is hardly necessary to quote Peirce’s words: After insisting that “ our 


idea of anything is our idea of its sensible effects” he concludes: “ It appears 
then that the rule for attaining the third grade of clearness of apprehension is as 
follows: Consider what effects, which might conceivably have practical bearings, 
we conceive the object of our conception to have. Then our conception of these 


effects is the whole of our conception of the object.” 
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‘a stoical maxim 
which to the present writer at sixty does not commend itself so 
forcibly as it did at thirty.” As though to take the last stick of 
support from his traducers, he ends by proposing to his readers, 
as the means for attaining the highest grade of clearness, that they 
should remember “that the only ultimate good is to further the 


the doctrine that the end of man is action as 


development of concrete reasonableness.” 

It is on the ground of the appeal to sensible effects in the passage 
before us that, as we have already seen, Dewey claims that “ Peirce 
is more of a pragmatist than James.” It is all the more important 
to recall that here also he sought later to set himself right by a 
whole-hearted disclaimer of sensationalism. “ Modern psycholo- 
gists,” he writes to Mrs. Ladd-Franklin® “are so soaked with 
sensationalism that they cannot understand anything that does not 
mean that. How can I, to whom nothing seems so thoroughly real 
as generals and who regard Truth and Justice as literally the most 
powerful powers in the world, expect to be understood by the 
thorough-going Wundtian? The curious thing is to see absolute 
idealists tainted with this disease, or men who like John Dewey 
hover between Absolute Idealism and Sensationalism.” 

While there is no justification for attributing to Peirce even at 
this time anything at all resembling Pragmatism as understood by 
James and Dewey, the articles before us are important as contain- 
ing the first clear statement of what (as distinguished from this) 
he himself called Pragmaticism, a name which, as he fondly hoped, 
“would prove ugly enough to rescue it from the hands of kid- 
nappers.” Alexander Bain had already called attention to the 
practical aspect of belief as a habit of action. “ Belief,” he had 
announced, “is that which we act upon.” Kant had insisted that 
the categories of thought are rules of action in the sense of rules 
for the guidance of thought. Peirce’s originality consisted in gen- 
eralising these suggestions. He frees Bain’s doctrine from the 
nominalism of the sensational philosophy and from the narrowness 
with which Bain conceived of action; he frees Kant’s from limita- 
tion to the categories and extends it to conception in general treated 
of as a form of habit or a preparedness of the mind to act in a 
particular way in the presence of the appropriate stimulus. The 


8 Journal of Philosophy, Vol. 13. 
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value, in his view, of this generalisation was that it succeeded in co- 
ordinating thought with conduct as a form of control. “ The 
theory of Pragmaticism was originally based,” he writes in 1905, 
“as anyone will see who examines the papers of Nov. 1877 and Jan. 
1878 upon a study of that experience of self-control which is com- 
mon to all grown men and women, and it seems evident that to 
some extent at least it must always be so based.” “ The machinery 
of logical self-control works on the same plan as does moral self- 
control in multiform detail. The greatest difference perhaps is 
that the latter serves to inhibit mad puttings forth of energy while 
the former most characteristically insures us against the quandary 
of Buridan’s ass. In moral life we are chiefly solicitous about our 
conduct and its inner springs and the approval of conscience, while 
in intellectual life there is a tendency to value existence as the 
vehicle of forms.”® 

Whatever is to be said of the assimilation of concepts to habits 
(and I suppose from the side of psychology there would be a great 
deal to be said), it is clear that Peirce has no intention of resolving 
logic into ethics. Logic has its own special interest, finely defined 
in this passage as “ the value of existence as a vehicle of form,” its 
own unlimited range “ bounded solely by the limits of its own 
powers,” its own decisive laws delivering us from the quandaries 
of Buridan’s and other asses. What we here have is the first clear 
statement in American philosophy of the conational and purposive 
element in intellectual processes that was afterwards of such de- 
cisive importance. How far it influenced Royce in his philo- 
sophical development between the writing of the Religious Aspect 
of Philosophy and The World and the Individual is a matter of 
surmise, but when the latter appeared Peirce was not slow to 
recognise in it the central feature of his own doctrine. In the 
same letter that contains his repudiation of psychologism he con- 
cludes: “ Royce’s opinions as developed in his World and Indi- 
vidualism [sic] *° are extremely near mine. His insistence on the 

® Monist, Vol. XV, pp. 483-4 and 482 condensed 

10In a review of the second volume which appeared in The Nation, Vol. 75, 
Peirce writes of it: “As the first serious attempt to apply to philosophical sub- 
jects the exactitude of thought that reigns in the mathematical sciences, Royce’s 


World and Individual will stand a prominent milestone upon the highway of 


philosophy.” Where he still feels himself unable entirely to follow him is in 
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element of purpose in intellectual concepts is essentially the prag- 
matic position.” 

The article ends with a return to the distinction between the 
clearness and the veracity of ideas which in spite of ambiguities 
he has never wholly lost. “Ideas may be ever so clear without 
being true. How to make them so . . . how to give birth to those 
vital and procreative ideas which multiply into a thousand forms 
and diffuse themselves everywhere, advancing civilization and 
making the dignity of man, is an art not yet reduced to rule but of 
the secret of which the history of science affords some hints.” It 
was to developing these hints that his own logical articles here and 
elsewhere were devoted. 

What further concerns us in the present group is not their con- 
tributions to logic, considerable as these are, but the speculation in 
that upon “The Order of Nature” on the source of the univer- 
sality and harmony with reality of our ideas of time, space, and 
force. He is aware of the suggestion that this is the result of 


‘ 


natural selection “ acting in favor of more and more correct ideas 
of these matters.” But he only mentions it to put it aside on the 
ground that “it does not seem to account for the extraordinary 
accuracy with which these conceptions apply to the phenomena of 


‘it is probable that there is some secret here 


‘ 


nature.” He adds: 
which remains to be discovered.” He came himself to believe that 
it could only be explained on the ground of some such fundamental 
identity between the laws of thought and the laws of being as that 
which formed the main tenet of Royce’s idealism. 

3. Up to this point in the development of his general philosophy 
Peirce had been mainly occupied with epistemological questions 
and been chiefly influenced by antagonism to Cartesian ideas. But 
the time into which he had been born had other problems of a 
wider and more immediately pressing kind to occupy it. The 
advance of physical science and more recently of biology, which 
seemed to bring not only animal but human life itself under quasi- 
physical law, had raised in a new and acute form the age-old ques- 
tion of the relation of man to nature and the possibility of vindi- 


the absolute idealism which consists in the denial of the distinction between 
being and being represented. “ Royce,” he writes, “is completely immersed in 
his absolute idealism. It is his element and there is total reflection at the sur- 


face.” 
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cating his essential freedom and therewith the ideas on which 
(however imperfectly they as yet governed practice) the civiliza- 
tion of Christendom rested. 

There were two ways in which this vindication might be at- 
tempted. It might take the form of insisting on ‘ determination’ 
of some sort as fundamental concept,—equivalent to the rationality 
of our world and therefore indispensable if we are to have any 
philosophy of it at all,—while at the same time recognizing the 
necessity of distinguishing between different forms of determina- 
tion according to the level of being that had been assumed—in- 
organic, organic, animal, or mental. It was this line that the Ger- 
man idealism, with which in the sixties and seventies both England 
and America were being inoculated, took. But Hegelian idealism 
was still imperfectly understood and it was easy enough to mistake 
its doctrine of the dialectic of history for merely another attack 
on spiritual freedom in the interest of a “ block universe.” Even 
though its spirituality could be vindicated, there was still the ques- 
tion of the relation of the material to the spiritual in the process 
of cosmological evolution. There remained the other method of 
a frontal attack on the dogma of the exactness and rigidity of the 
soi-disant laws of nature and on the whole idea of determination 
as a universal mode of the world’s being. 

In the uncertainty, which in the eighties was beginning to pre- 
vail, as to the ultimate constitution of the physical world and the 
laws it followed, there was much to tempt to this method of attack 
and it is not surprising that in these years both on the continent 
and in England there were writers who were endeavoring to counter 
the mechanical view of the world by proving the existence of an 
element of spontaneity in the physical world itself, only masked by 
the uniformities which science for her own purposes and by a 
method of selection had succeeded in establishing. It was in this 
spirit that Boutroux wrote of the Contingency in the Laws of 
Nature, that Poincaré identified gravitation with a statistical law 
of averages, that Bergson wrote on Creative Evolution, and James 
Ward spoke of a Contingency that was discoverable in the heart of 
nature. 

It was unlikely that a mind so alert to newer influences as 


Peirce’s should not share in this general movement or, on the 
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other hand, that one so original should fail to give expression to 
it in his own way. By the nineties he had begun to regard it as 
the main requirement for the ‘ 


“architecture” of a theory that it 
should come to terms with the scientific conception of law which 
he held had “ revolutionized the intellectual world.” It is again 
all the more important to understand precisely the “ Tychism ” or 
theory of chance which he advocated in the Monist articles of 
1891-—3,"* seeing that this is the other element in his philosophy 
which was taken by William James to lend support to Prag- 
matism. 

While it is usually assumed that what requires explanation is the 
absence of uniformity in nature, Peirce held that, on the contrary, 
what requires explanation is precisely the presence of uniformity. 
While he saw no way of explaining diversity on the basis of a pre- 
supposed determinate similarity, he thought he saw his way to 
explaining determinate similarity on the basis of an initial inde- 
terminateness. If the inorganic world of matter were taken by 
itself, it might be difficult to find instances of the precipitation of 
uniformity from diversity, but the mistake was to take it by itself. 
Bring in life and mind and we can see that it is one of their most 
universal features that they tend to generalize themselves by the 
formation of what we call habits. Starting with an initial spon- 
taneity they tend to settle down into uniformities that economize 
effort and regulate future action. Instead, therefore, of mind 
with its apparent spontaneity being the offshoot of matter and its 
fixities, why should not matter be conceived of as the precipitate 
of mind? Schelling had already conceived of nature as unawak- 
ened mind. Peirce would correct this by conceiving of it as par- 
tially “ effete mind ” and as therefore containing the possibility of a 
renewal of the spontaneity in which it had had its origin. He 
even suggests that (as Poincaré and others had maintained) the 
so-called laws of matter are merely statistical uniformities telling 
us nothing of the mode of action of the ultimate elements. A 
difficulty might be caused by the axioms of geometry and the 


11 The first of these articles is on “ The Architecture of Theories”; the sec- 
ond on “ The Doctrine of Necessity”; the third on “ The Law of Mind”; the 
fourth contains an ingenious speculation on cellular activity, under the title of 
“Man’s Glassy Essence”; the fifth, the application of the whole to a reinterpre- 
tation of biological evolution, bears the title “ Evolutionary Love.” 
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propositions founded upon them, which mathematics and, follow- 
ing mathematics with its usual ape-like fidelity, metaphysics have 
taken to be precise and universal. But recent advances in mathe- 
matics he held had shown that there is no reason for supposing 
that what had hitherto been claimed to be axiomatic truths, e.g., 
that the three angles of a triangle = 180°, are precisely true. See- 
ing then, as he also held, that metaphysical axioms are imitations 
of the geometrical axioms, “ now that the latter have been thrown 
overboard, without doubt the former will be sent after them.” 
Peirce sums up the view of the universe which thus emerges in 
the words: “ Like some of the most ancient and some of the most 
recent speculations it would be a cosmogonic philosophy : it would 
there was a 





suppose that in the beginning—infinitely remote 
chaos of impersonalized feeling which being without connection 
or regularity would properly be without existence. This feeling 
sporting here and there in pure arbitrariness would have started 
the germ of a generalizing tendency. Its other sportings would 
be evanescent but this would have a growing virtue. Thus, the 
tendency to habit would be started and from this, with the other 
principles of evolution, all the regularities of the universe would 
be evolved. At any time, however, an element of pure chance sur- 
vives and will remain until the world becomes an absolutely perfect, 
rational and symmetrical system in which mind is at last crystal- 
lized in the infinitely remote distant feature.’’!” 

We are not here concerned with the truth of this theory. Its 
importance has been largely discounted by the direction which 
recent anti-materialistic thought has taken corresponding to the 
first of the two lines indicated above. Instead of trying to vindi- 
cate freedom by undermining the belief in the validity in its own 
sphere of mechanical law, it insists on the necessity of recognizing 
different levels of existence each with its own kind of law as the 
subject matter of the different sciences.* We are concerned 

12 Chance, Love and Logic, p. 177. 

13 “ Let us not,” writes Gilbert Lewis as the summing up of his brilliant book 
on The Anatomy of Science, “ be confused by the double sense in which we use 
words like ‘ physics’ and ‘ biology.’ We may well suspect that the subject matter 
of physics and the subject matter of biology constitute a single continuum but 


the sciences of physics and biology comprise postulates and laws which no more 
need to be compatible with one another than do the geometries of Euclid and 
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merely with what he meant by the doctrine and with the type of 
philosophy with which, as developed by him, it allies him. 

As stated in this form there might seem to be a prima facie case 
for interpreting the doctrine in the sense of the pragmatic belief 
in open possibilities in nature, lacune so to speak, in her laws." 
But it is difficult to see how even so it could be of any “ practical ” 
significance. Nature to Peirce meant just the set habits into which 
the original feeling-stuff had fallen. Only as such a system 
of habits could nature be known. Only as such a system 
could it form a stable foundation for either thought or practice. 
If the end of all action, whether theoretical or practical, is, as he 
also held, that kind of harmony between our thoughts and the 
nature of things which he calls concrete reasonableness, “‘ becom- 
nothing could 
be more impractical and self-defeating than to reckon on any 


’ 


ing governed by law, instinct with general ideas,’ 


remnant of caprice that an abstract metaphysic might find in things. 

As a matter of fact, Peirce made no attempt to work out the 
theory consistently with itself. The formation of habit is itself 
described as the result of “a law of mind”: law, in other words, 
is explained by the assumption of a previous law. Not less is habit 
dependent for its efficacy on the recurrence in nature of similar 
circumstances—in other words on pre-existing uniformities. Even 
the very existence of chance is conceived of by him as an imper- 
fection in the universe which will in the end be eliminated in a 
world which by the crystallization of mind in it has “ become an 
absolutely perfect rational and symmetrical system.” If, more- 
over, this faith in an ultimate tendency to rational system is to have 
any warrant in the nature of things, it must be founded on the 
presence in the feeling-substance itself of some deeper law of in- 
herent nisus towards that consummation. To explain wherein such 
Lobachevski. The science of physics rests upon the postulate of determinism ; 
the science of biology, unless it is to ignore deliberately the phenomenon of be- 
havior, must abandon this postulate and substitute therefor a postulate of choice 
or freedom. As we continue the great adventure of scientific exploration our 
models must often be recast. New laws and postulates will be required while 
those that we already have must be broadened and extended and generalized in 
ways we are now hardly able to surmise.” 

14 Peirce himself tells us that both the name and the doctrine of pragmatism 
were connected in their origin with Chauncey White’s “Cosmic Weather.” See 
Chance, Love and Logic, p. xix note. 
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a law can consist is precisely the object of the last essay of this 
group, on “ Evolutionary Love.” 

This essay is perhaps of all his published papers the one that is 
most characteristic of his many-sided and essentially human per- 
sonality. The prophetic insight of some passages in it comes 
home to us with special force today. The question of the deter- 
mining factor in evolution was not one on which biology had the 
last word. Darwinism had been pressed into the service of what 
he considered a particularly devastating social theory. The 
struggle for existence working on a basis of chance variations, 
when transferred to society, meant laissez-faire and a policy of 
Gradgrind. Peirce saw in this only ruin to the social order. “ The 
Gradgrind banner,” he declares in a prophetic passage, “has been 
this century long flaunting in the face of heaven with an insolence 
to provoke the very skies to growl and rumble. Soon a flash and 
quick peal will shake economists quite out of their complacency, 
too late. The twentieth century in its latter half shall surely see 
the deluge-tempest burst upon the social order—to clear upon 
a world as deep in ruin as that freed—philosophy has long 
plunged it into guilt, no post-Thermidorian high jinks then.” 

He gave the existing system too long a rope. A shorter, as we 
now know, was sufficient wherewith to hang itself. But he knew 
what he was speaking of and there seemed to him no higher mis- 
sion for philosophy than to cut away the props that it derived from 
a false interpretation of the law of progress. For this purpose he 
tries to show that, while Darwin appeals to chance variations, and 
Weismann to physical necessity, Lamarck was on truer lines than 
either in leaving room for a deeper law of inward striving after 
higher forms of being and growth by experience. The theory of 
“creative evolution” and the élan vital has since been made 
familiar to us by Bergson and others. The principle that underlies 
it, which Peirce calls “ evolutionary love,” has received too little 
attention. Perhaps not the least of the benefits that would accrue 
from recourse to him would be the redirection of attention to this 
deeper élan. 

Returning to Tychism, what is made clear in this concluding 
paper is that it is intended to dispose of any purely necessitarian 
interpretation of evolution by the substitution for it of one that 
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appeals not to chance and the absence of law but to the subordina- 
tion both of necessity and chance to the higher law of love. 


Iil 


I have tried in what has preceded to trace the development of 
the general theory which Peirce, according to the phase of it which 
he is emphasizing, calls at one time Realism, at another Common- 
sensism, at another Schelling-fashioned Idealism, but most com- 
monly Pragmaticism. My object has been to bring out the differ- 
ence between it and pragmatism as that doctrine has taken form 
and is today widely held in America. It remains to try to sum up 
its leading features by a reference to the main influences which 
seem to have entered into its formation. 

1. Passing over what he says of his early inoculation with the 
bacilli of Transcendentalism and his own training in the laboratory, 
one of the earliest and perhaps the most fundamental of all these 
influences was that which, as we have seen, came to him from the 
study of medizval logic and particularly of Duns Scotus. From 
him he learned the meaning and place of the universal in the 
being of things, not as another kind of intuitable particular nor as 
a mere abstract notion that may form the content of a class name, 
but as the principle that is embodied in the particular and that 
gives it such individuality as it possesses—the principle that makes 
a tree a tree, a man a man ‘ for a’ that.” Whether Peirce realized 
clearly the distinction between what his friend Josiah Royce, fol- 
lowing Hegel, called the abstract universal (the common property 
in virtue of which names are given) and the concrete universal 
(the unity of principle that pervades the parts of any organic 
whole)—may be questioned, but that the universals in which he 
believes as “ literally the most real and powerful powers in the 
world” were of the latter type there can, I think, be no doubt. 
Just such universals he conceived it to be the object of the form 


, 


of induction he calls “hypothesis” to reach. It was on the 
subordination of all human action to such universal principles in 
practice that all true progress in his view depended. It was such 
subordination, finally, both in theory and practice, that he meant 
by “concrete reasonableness ” and that he declared to be the chief 


end of man. 
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2. Equally certain, both from what he has himself told us of 
his intellectual development and from the whole tenor of his writ- 
ings, was the influence of the study of Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason—the text book, as it might be said, of the philosophically 
wise of his generation. From this he learned not, as pragmatism 
would have it, the subordination of all activity to practice and of 
logic to ethics, but first (what is a wholly different thing) the 
purposiveness of all activity whether practical, theoretic, or xs- 
thetic. It was the general view founded on the recognition of 
this purposiveness that, to distinguish it from pragmatism, he 
called pragmaticism and that since his time has become, I suppose, 
(though not under that unkidnapable name) a commonplace of 
philosophy. In the second place, he learned from Kant the place of 
thought as the direction of intellectual and moral activity towards 
unity and organization in the “matter of experience.” Not all 
experience was perception and thought. He complains of Hegel’s 
resolution of it into thought and immediacy. There was feeling 
and there was will. Nevertheless experience through which there 
does not run a thread of thought like a strain of music through 
notes (the metaphor is his), is a mere confusion and no true 
experience of anything. The third thing he learned from his 
study of Kant was the impossibility of combining the belief in an 
unintelligible thing-in-itself with the real teaching of the Critique. 
The place of the thing-in-itself had been taken once for all by 
the thing at the determination of which we arrive when the process, 
as just described, has been brought to completeness in an exhaustive 
and harmonious experience. This for us must remain an ideal; 
but its existence as an ideal witnesses to our belief in a community 
of minds or in a common mind ( Peirce believes that the one implies 
the other) in which it will one day be realized. This was the fur- 
thest he was willing to go in the attempt to prove the existence of 
a universal mind, to which all truth was already present. He 
thought Royce’s attempt to take this further step well worthy of 
consideration.** But he himself could see his way no farther than 
to an appeal to the harmony which the belief in it brings into life 
both from the side of theory and practice. Like Coleridge he did 

15 See his review of the World and the Individual, Vol. II, Nation, Vol. 75, 
No. 1935. 
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not believe that the being of God was demonstrable in any strict 
sense of the word, but like Coleridge he was ready to say “ assume 
it and all becomes clear.” 

3. The third of the influences in the light of which his work 
must be understood, was that which came from mathematics and 
the study of the logic of mathematics, in which he was one of the 
recognized leaders. If this had been the sole factor in his philo- 
sophical development, or even if it had been a more decisive one 
than it really was, there might have been a better case for allying 
him with Pragmatism. The Italian logician, Vailati,’* in the same 
number of the Monist in which Peirce’s “ Prolegomena to an 


, 


apology for Pragmaticism ” appeared wrote on the connection be- 
tween “ Pragmatism and Mathematical Logic,’** emphasizing this 
alliance. As a matter of fact, in the autobiographical passage 
already quoted all that he claims for his mathematical conceptions 
is that they modified the “ Schelling-fashioned idealism” with 
which he had previously been inoculated and which ended by com- 
ing to the surface. Whatever might be the points of alliance 
between pragmatism and mathematical logic, they were all out- 
weighed for Peirce by the unforgivable sin of a nominalism that 
meant denying the reality of infinitesimals in mathematics and 
importing into logic what he calls “the trivial language of prac- 
tical life.” ** 

4. The last of the influences that deserve mention (like all 
those that go deepest in a man’s mental make-up), is difficult to 
describe. Peirce would probably have rejected the description of 


16 Monist, Vol. XVI. The writer draws out six points of agreement between 
Pragmatism and Mathematical Logic. Five of them—the denial of the ultimate- 
ness of the distinction between categorical and hypothetical propositions, the 
emphasis on the history of theories, the insufficiency of the classical conception 
of definition by genus and differentia, the nature and place of postulation in 
scientific method, the rule for testing the truth of hypotheses, and the stringent 
application of Ockham’s razor to scientific conceptions—may be said by that time 
to have been commonplaces of modern logic and owed little or nothing to prag- 
matism. The remaining one, “ repugnance to the vague, indefinite or generic,” 
was precisely what Peirce, as we have seen, would have disowned in the interest 
of the realism which was the fundamental note of his philosophy. 

17 See his criticism of Dewey’s Studies in Logical Theory in The Nation, Vol. 
79, No. 2046. 

18 See p. 9 above and the criticism of Dewey’s Studies in Logical Theory in 
The Nation, Vol. 79, No. 2046. 
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it as Christianity. Perhaps he would have been less unwilling to 
have it called the Platonic tradition which underlies the Christian 
theology. However described, it was the conviction in his mind 
of two things: first the underlying unity of human society, the 
reality of what idealists have called the general will, and secondly 
the underlying unity between the community of finite souls and 
the soul of the world. In respect to the first of these we may not 
be prepared to accept Peirce’s mystical doctrine of the existence 
of a ‘spirit’ in a people or an age which achieves results “ beyond 
the powers of unaided individuals,”*® but the tenacity with which 
he held to it witnesses to the vividness with which he realized the 
dependence of individuals on the sustaining spirit of their cor- 
porate life. And with regard to the second, while, as we have 
seen, Peirce had little belief in the ordinary arguments for the 
existence of God, he yet held that “it would be folly to suppose 
that any metaphysical theory in regard to the mode of being of 
the perfect is to destroy the aspiration toward the perfect, which 
is the essence of religion. Am I to be prevented from joining in 
the common joy as the revelation of enlightened principles of re- 
ligion which we celebrate at Easter and Christmas because I think 
that certain scientific, logical and metaphysical ideas which have 
been mixed up with these principles are untenable? To do so 
would be to estimate these errors as of more consequence than 
the truth.”’*° 

It would not be true to say that Peirce ever succeeded in bring- 
ing the ideas that came to him from these different sources into a 
consistent whole. But that like Coleridge again, with whom, both 
in his strength and in his weakness, we are often tempted to com- 
pare him, he felt the need of so doing, is abundanly plain.** Un- 
like Coleridge he was fortunate in having as friend a companion 
thinker whom he had himself profoundly influenced and with 
whose development of his own ideas he was in profound sym- 
pathy. 

19 Chance, Love and Logic, p. 297. 

20 Popular Science Monthly, June, 1878 (Chance, Love and Logic, p. 130). 

21 After the summary of “the materials out of which chiefly a philosophical 
theory ought to be built” in the paper on the Architecture of Theories he prays 


“May some future student go over the ground again and have the leisure to 


give his results to the world.” 
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What particular significance the philosophical alliance of Peirce 
and Royce has for the future of American philosophy lies beyond 
the scope of the present paper. What I have tried to bring out is 
the line in which the true affinities of the work of the elder of 
these thinkers are to be sought and the kind of benefit that might 


accrue to contemporary discussion from the “ recourse to Peirce ” 
to which Mr. Dewey summons us. The line lies, I believe, in a re- 
turn to the great central philosophical tradition which for lack of a 
better name we may call Platonic; the benefit will be (what per- 
haps is most needed at the present time, in America perhaps as 
much as elsewhere) a sense that some firm ground has been won 
here as elsewhere by the best of the thinking which distinguished 
the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, from which assured progress may be made. 
J. H. Murrweap. 


Batitsatt Common, ENGLAND. 














THE PHILOSOPHY OF PLOTINUS. 


NTEREST in the Neo-Platonic philosophy has recently re- 

ceived a fresh impetus by the publication of such works as 
Caird’s Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers, Whit- 
taker’s The Neo-Platonists, Fuller’s The Problem of Evil in 
Plotinus, and More’s Hellenistic Philosophies. This revived in- 
terest in Neo-Platonism, and more especially in Plotinus, coincides 
with a marked tendency towards a mystical theology in such 
English writers as the Dean of St. Paul’s. Nor is this surprising, 
for Christian theology still bears the impress of the influence exer- 
cised by Plotinus through the intermediation of St. Augustine, who 
in his conception of God expresses himself largely in the language 
of Plotinus, while at the same time regretting that the great Greek 
mystic had no proper conception of the doctrine of “ the Word 
made flesh, which showed that all humanity is sacred, even !n its 
utmost degradation, which humbled man with a sense of his un- 
worthiness, yet at the same time revealed to him an infinite hope.” 

Mr. P. E. More’s interpretation of Plotinus gives a vigorous 
and on the whole accurate account of the Psychology of Plotinus, 
but it hardly does justice to the religious aspect of the system. On 
the other hand, the accuracy of Mr. E. R. Dodds’s estimate of 
seems to 


Plotinus as “a thinker of first-rate speculative ability ’ 
me very doubtful; for, though Plotinus discerned the mythical 
character of Plato’s description of the phenomenal world, his im- 
perfect appreciation of the Timeus and other writings of ‘the 
Master ’ shows that he had failed to grasp their infinite suggestive- 
ness. 

In his earlier dialogues Plato had reached the conclusion that 
the ideal or spiritual world is absolutely complete in itself, while 
yet it is somehow bound up with the world of phenomenal appear- 
ance, with its endless mutation of birth and decay. In the Philebus 
and the Timeus he attempts a reconciliation, as far as his main 
principles will admit, of this fundamental antithesis. It was, 


1 Caird, Evolution of Theology, Vol. Il, p. 325 n. 
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however, impossible for him to reach a perfectly self-consistent 
view of the relation of these diametrically contrasted forms of 
existence, and he was therefore forced to say that the world as 
known to sense and opinion is a distorted image of the intellectual 
world. That which is in space and time, he argues, cannot be a 
perfect unity. Its parts are external to one another, and that which 
appears in time is continually passing away to make room for 
other equally transient appearances. At the same time Plato will 
not admit that the Supreme Being has no influence whatever upon 
the phenomenal, and therefore he suggests that there is a kind of 
“necessity ’’ for the existence of the phenomenal world. God, he 
declares, is absolutely good, and being without envy or jealousy, 
‘as like Himself as it is 


has decreed that all things should be 
possible for them to be,” and therefore he has endowed the uni- 
verse with life and intelligence. It is true that God cannot make 
the world as good as Himself, since it is in its nature chaotic, but 
He has reduced its chaos to order. The world is therefor as per- 
fect as it can possibly be. In the phraseology of Leibnitz it is 
“the best of all possible worlds.” 

This solution of the problem is obviously unsatisfactory, for it 
affirms, on the one hand, that God is absolutely good and power- 
ful, and, on the other hand, that he produces a world not abso- 
lutely good. Plato therefore makes another attempt to unite the 
ideal and the actual. The Soul, he says, is not a perfect unity, 
being a composite of “the same” and “the other,” and to effect 
the unity of the ideal and the actual it must be held together by 
an oteia that contains within itself both elements.? This, however, 
simply repeats the difficulty, for we have now to explain how the 
two discrepant elements affirmed to exist within the one oteia can 
be united. At the most the asserted unity of Soul and Body can 
only mean their external relation to each other. Accordiugly, 
Plato affirms that Intelligence in the Soul is opposed to sensation 
and appetite, and even to those higher desires that may be summed 
up under the name of @vpés. It follows that on the death of the 
body nothing will remain but a pure Intelligence, devoid of mem- 
ory or individual consciousness. No doubt Plato was feeling after 
something higher than the mere juxtaposition of soul and body, 


2 Tim. 35a. 
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but his separation of the intelligible and the phenomenal made it 
impossible for him logically to unite the two. 
Another attempt of Plato to transcend dualism is contained in 


his doctrine of the “ unlimited.” The externality of spatial exist- 
ence is brought under the unity of definite geometrical figures, and 
its changes are determined in a definite order of succession. But 
this suggestion also, valuable as it is, does not get rid of the 
fundamental difficulty, that time and space are by their very nature 
external to reality and the ideal. 

Besides these abortive attempts to secure self-consistency, Plato 
expresses the relation of the ideal to the phenomenal in a con- 
ception which had a great influence upon subsequent Christien 
speculation. The phenomenal world, he declares, has not orly a 
Soul, but it may be called a “ second god.” No doubt it is derived 
from what is higher than itself, but it may well be called divine as 
contrasted with the creatures that draw from it their being and 
well-being. Plato even calls the Soul the “ only-begotten Son ” oi 
the first god. As he puts it in the concluding words of the Timeus: 
“ All our discourse about the nature of the universe hath here an 
end. Having received all beings, mortal and immortal, into itself, 
and being herewith replenished, this world has come into existence 
as a living being which is itself visible and embraces all beings 
that are visible. It is therefore an image of its Maker, a god 
manifested to sense, the greatest and best, the most beautiful and 
perfect of all creatures, even the one and only-begotten universe.” 

Professor Burnet, in his From Thales to Plato, makes a brave 
attempt to show that Plato, in his view of Astronomy, has vir- 
tually transcended his earlier dualism. He saw, argues Burnet, 
that the order of the planetary movements cannot be defended so 
long as the geocentric hypothesis is accepted. He therefore as- 
sumes that it is possible to give an intelligent account of the 
phenomena of the visible heavens. He makes no attempt, as the 
Neo-Platonists later did, to refer the irregularity to the sensible 
world, or to matter, or, like the Gnostics, to an evil World-Soul. 
Nor does he represent the phenomena as illusory. The appear- 
ances remain, only we now know what they mean. The gulf be- 
tween the intelligible and the sensible has so far been bridged: the 


8 Caird, Evolution of Theology, Vol. I, p. 252. 
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visible motions of the heavenly bodies have been referred to an 
intelligible system, or, in other words, they have been seen in the 
light of the Good. “That, I take it,” concludes Burnet, “ is 
how Plato laid the ghost of the two-world theory which had 
haunted Greek philosophy since the time of Parmenides, and that 
is what he meant by saying that the sensible world was ‘ the image 
of the intelligible.’ ” * 

Now there can be no doubt that Plato had a glimpse of the unity 
of the ideal and the phenomenal, and that his idea of the world as 
a “second god,” and even as the “ Son of the first God,” reads 
like an anticipation of the Christian conception of a self-revealing 
God; but it does not seem to me that Plato ever got entirely rid 
of “the two-world theory.” Even at the conclusion of the 
Timeus, which we may regard as his last word, he still speaks of 
the universe as “an image of its Maker, a god manifested to 
sense” ; and after all an image cannot be regarded as identical 
with an actual manifestation of the divine. There is no doubt, 
however, that in this late treatise Plato was on the way to a com- 
plete transcendence of dualism. More than this it would be 
hazardous to affirm. 

When we leave Plato and come to the Neo-Platonists, we find 
that, so far from taking to heart the movement of Plato to a 
higher point of view, they read his writings as if every word were 
to be taken literally, instead of heeding his warning that he was 


giving only “ probable tales.” In Plotinus we find dualism stereo- 
typed in a series of oppositions. Lowest of all is the purely 
sensible world, composed of ever-changing bodies which partici- 


that forms their indeterminate substrate. 


, 


pate in a ‘matter 
Though one element is transmuted into another, there is no abso- 
lute destruction, but merely the change of one form into another, 
while ‘ matter’ itself remains absolutely unchanged. Thus, while 
every terrestrial object is destructible, the universe as a whole is 
indestructible, and to ‘matter’ we must attribute all change and 
decay.® 

At the other extreme from Matter stands the Absolute One, 
which is above all predicates. We cannot say that “ it is real,” or 


* Op. cit., p. 349. 
5 Enn. II. 4. 6. 
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“it is reality,” for our comprehension of it is not by way of scien- 
tific knowledge or of intellection, as is our understanding of other 
intelligible objects, but by a presence higher than all knowing. 
It is not possible to convey to another the vision of the One: all 
that can be done is to point the road by which the vision may be 
attained. “God,” says Plotinus, “is neither to be expressed in 
speech nor in written discourse; but we speak and write in order 
to direct the soul to Him, and to stimulate it to rise from thought 
to vision. Our teaching reaches so far only as to indicate the way, 
but the vision itself must be one’s own achievement.” * 

Lower than the One is the Intelligence. “ The first genesis of 
being is this. The One, being perfect so that it seeks and needs 
nothing, yet through its very perfection overflows, and its super- 
abundance produces another than itself; but that which is pro- 
duced turns itself towards the One, and being fulfilled by it and 
contemplating it, it becomes Intelligence. Standing, therefore, in 
relation to the One so as to behold it, it becomes at once being and 
intelligence. For it is in the nature of every principle to create 
that immediately subordinate to it. Yet always the prior principle 
rests in its own place, while its consequent is engendered—to speak 
in figures—out of the inexpressible Power which existed in the 
prior things. As Plato says,® ‘it was not fitting that this Power 
should be stayed by any jealous circumspection.’ ” 

The next stage in the descent from the One is the World-Soul, 
which is produced by the Intelligence. As to the manner of Soul- 
bestowal of life, we must conceive it as “ flowing in, poured in like 
a tide from without. All things thus live with the whole Soul-life, 
and in every place she is present in entirety. Alike in her unity and 
in her omnipresence she reflects the Father who engendered her. 
She does not govern by ratiocination, neither does she consciously 
redress anything, but by the mere vision of her prior she creates 
with marvellous power an ordered universe. And because she is 
eternally illuminated, she transmits to the next order of things her 
perpetuity of light; and they by that light are for ever embraced 
and fostered, and enjoy in their own measure the gift of life.” 

6 VI. 9. 3-4. 

TVI. 9. 4. 
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Of course, “if we wish to ascribe to Nature a kind of awareness 
and perception, this cannot be the same which in other cases we 
intend by perception or awareness, but its analogue, as we might 
assimilate the consciousness which we have in sleep to that of 
waking life. For Nature’s meditation is her repose: her object 
arises while she rests in and with herself. Soul, lowever, is not 
primal, because Intelligence is other and better, and the better is 
naturally prior.”* ‘ The sensible All derives its existence from 
something other than itself. But its creator cannot have produced 
it as a craftsman makes furniture. The world must therefore 
have arisen all at once or by mediation of the Soul, and from this 
world came the totality of sensible things.”*° 

The World-Soul appears to Plotinus as a tertium quid, which 
connects the intelligible with the sensible world, though it is con- 
ceived as belonging to the former, and only in a secondary way 
acquiring the qualities of the latter, in so far as it has to manifest 
its powers through material bodies. Thus it is out of space and 
time, and it acquires both spatial and temporal characteristics only 
as it acts on the material world, and maintains its constant cycle 
of changes. The particular souls share in the blessed life of the 
World-Soul so long as they maintain their unity with it, but they 
are capable of falling away from it and becoming bound up with 
special bodies, and then, though they cannot altogether lose their 
connection with the Soul of the whole, yet they become involved 
in all the vicissitudes of the body. Their good seems to be one 
with the welfare of their particular bodies, and they are thus 
brought into conflict with other embodied souls which are filled 
with similar desires. We have, then, to suppose a Fall of the 
particular souls ere we can bring them into the material world. 

In dealing with the nature of the human soul Plotinus contrasts 
his own view with that of the Epicureans, the Stoics, and the Peri- 
patetics. According to the Epicureans atoms or indivisible par- 
ticles produce a soul merely by coming together. The unsoundness 
of their view of soul is evident, says Plotinus, even from the con- 
sideration that not even a body, nor indeed any extended magni- 
tude, can be constructed out of separate atoms; and much less can 


®V. 9. 2. 
10 V. 8. 7. 
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the unity of consciousness be derived from bodies which are with- 
out consciousness. The Stoics, again, say that soul is a conscious 
breath or an intellective fire. But this implies that there must exist 
something prior and superior to bodies, namely, souls as a sep- 
arate kind.**. As for the Peripatetics, they say that in the whole 
composite the soul is related to the animated body as Form to 
Matter, and that the Form is “a natural organised body possessed 
of life potentially.” Now, if the Soul is like the shape of a statue 
to the bronze of which it is composed, then the Soul must be dis- 
solved with the dissolution of the body. Further, if one member 
of the body be severed from the rest, it must carry with it a por- 
tion of the soul. Again, on their view sleep will never occur. And 
there can be no opposition of reason and desire: the whole must 
have one self-same feeling throughout. And even if we grant 
that the soul exercises sense-perception, it could not on their view 
exercise intellection. Hence the Peripatetics introduce a second 
soul, the intelligence, which they make immortal. Once more, the 
sensitive soul, inasmuch as it stores up impressions of sensible 
objects which are absent, must preserve them incorporeally; for 
otherwise they must be contained in it as shapes and images, and 
there would be no space for fresh impressions. 

In the animal nature, says Plotinus, are vested sense-perception 
and those desires and emotions which are associated with the 
body’s wants, such as hunger and physical pain. How, then, is it 
that we perceive? That power of perception which belongs to 
the soul must be concerned with the apprehension, not of sensibles, 
but rather of the imprints left by sense-perception upon the animal 
nature. Outward perception, then, is but a phantom of this func- 
tion which has truer being, and lies in the impassive contempla- 
tion of forms only. From this point upward the soul has entire 
conduct of the animal; from these forms spring our discursive 
thinking, our opinions, and our acts of intellection. Here is our 
prsver self. What comes below this level does indeed pertain to 
us, but our veritable self, which is set in authority over the animal, 
extends from here upward. The true Man is coincident with the 
rational soul ; and when we reason, it is ourself that reasons, in that 
reasoning is the active operation of a soul.’* 


11 TV. 7. 3-4. 
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“What, then, is it that has made the soul forget its divine 
Father? How is it that, being of a divine nature and born of God, 
it has come to be ignorant of itself as well as of Him? The be- 
ginning of evil was its audacious revolt, its fall into the region of 
becoming and difference, its desire to be something for itself. 
When it has once tasted of the pleasure of self-will, it makes large 
use of its power of determining itself as it pleases, and thus is 
carried so far away from the principle of its being that it loses all 
consciousness of its original.”** Still, however far it descends, 
the soul “ always leaves something of itself above.’’"* 

The Psychology of Plotinus contains not unimportant anticipa- 
tions of the psychology of our own day. It is impossible, says 
Plotinus, that any aggregation of atoms should give rise to life by 
merely coming together. The only bodies that we know are those 
of fire and air, water and earth, and these in themselves are life- 
less. Nor does it make any difference to say that there are other 
elements, so long as it is admitted that these are without life. If 
the soul were a mode of matter, it would be composed of separate 
atoms, and as a consequence there could be no unity of perception. 
One part of a material mass can have no knowledge of what takes 
place in another part. We must therefore assume a percipient 
subject which is identical with itself in all of its perceptions. The 
soul is in relation to the body “all in all and all in every part.” 
Its unity is therefore quite unlike that of a body which is one only 
by spatial continuity, having different parts each of which is in a 
different place. 

How, then, are we to explain the connection of soul and body? 
Each organ of sense is fitted for one special function: the power 
of sight in the eyes, of hearing in the ears, of smell in the nostrils, 
of taste in the tongue, of touch everywhere. Since the nerves take 
their origin from the brain, in the brain may be placed the starting- 
point of the actual exercise of all powers of perception. In per- 
ception there is a kind of judgment. Perception is not a mere 
passive reception of impressions: it is an energy or activity. When 
we wish to perceive anything clearly, we direct Gur vision in a 
straight line to the object. If the object simply left its impression 
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on the soul, this act of attention would be unnecessary. Were this 
so, we should not see the object, but only images and shadows of 
it. In hearing as in sight perceptions are energies, not impressions, 
The impression is an articulated stroke in the air, which the soul 
as it were reads. In the case of taste and smell the passive affec- 
tion is one thing, the perception another. 

The activity of perception, though itself belonging to the soul, 
has direct physical conditions. Sight, for example, must take place 
through some kind of body, but the affection of the medium is 
not identical with the affection of the sense-organ. A reed through 
which is transmitted the shock of a torpedo is not affected like the 
hand that receives the shock. Even the transmission of sound is 
not wholly dependent on a stroke in an aérial medium. Tones 
vary according to differences of the bodies from which the sound 
starts. The shock is translated by perception into a particular 
sound. Light is an incorporeal energy of the luminous body and 
can exist in the interspace without a percipient, though a percipient 
if present would be affected by it. Plotinus thinks that what we 
directly perceive is not magnitude but color. That is why at a 
distance we cannot accurately discern the magnitude, the colors 
being too faint. We most readily discern the magnitude when 
various colors are presented to us. 

Memory, like perception, is an energy. The remembrance of 
things is either general or relative to a particular class of things. 
Children remember better than adults because they have fewer 
things to attend to. If memory were simply an affair of retaining 
impressions passively received, the mere multitude of impressions 
would not cause them to be less readily remembered. Nor should 
we need to consider in order to remind ourselves, nor should we 
forget and afterwards recall them. Unlike perception Memory 
has no direct physical conditions, though no doubt it may take its 
start from what goes on in the composite thing. What the soul 
directly preserves is the memory of its own movements, not those 
of the body. That the body through being in flux 1s really a hind- 
rance to memory is indicated by the fact that often additions to 
the store cause forgetfulness, whereas memory emerges when there 
is abstraction and purification. Something from the past can 


sometimes be recalled when other memories, or the impressions of 
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the moment, are removed. Memories may nevertheless come to the 
soul not only from its spontaneous activity but from its activity as 
incited by that which takes place in consequence of its association 
with the body.*® Yet the memories themselves, as distinguished 
from that which incites them, are purely mental. 

Feeling in the sense of pleasure and pain belongs primarily to 
the animated body in the parts which are localised. The perception 
of it belongs to the soul, though not the feeling itself. Corporeal 
desires too have their origin from the common nature of the 
animated body, as is shown by the differences in respect of desires 
between different times of life, and between persons in health and 
disease. 

Plotinus transforms the ‘ reminiscence’ of Plato into a doctrine 
of ‘ innate ideas,’ potentially present in the soul. The term ‘ mem- 
ory,’ he says, is improperly ascribed to the intellectual energising 
of the soul in accordance with its innate principle. This was not 
understood by “ the ancients.” Their mistake arose from the fact 
that the soul does not always bring its latent powers into play, and 
indeed cannot bring them into action on its first arrival in the 
world. 

The higher and lower powers of the soul meet in the Imagina- 
tion, which is the psychical organ of Memory and Self-conscious- 
ness. On this view the memory of desires is not ascribed to the 
desiring part of the soul, the memories of perception to the per- 
ceiving part, or the memories of thought to the thinking part. 

This brings us to the psychological conception of Conscious- 
ness. Plato and Aristotle, as Siebeck has shown, have no general 
term for the consciousness with which we follow any mental proc- 
ess whatever, as distinguished from the process itself. Plotinus 
usually speaks of an “ accompaniment ” of its own mental activi- 
ties by the soul. Self-consciousness, in its distinctive meaning, is 
expressed by the phrase “accompanying oneself.” With these 
terms are joined expressions for mental “ synthesis ” as a unitary 
activity of the soul in reference to its contents. Consciousness is 
not for Plotinus the highest reach of the mind. Many of our best 
activities, theoretical and practical, are accompanied by conscious- 


ness, for example, reading and the performance of brave ac- 
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tions.** But consciousness is lower than pure intellect, which 
energises with more perfection in the absence of consciousness. 

The highest mode of subjective life, next to the complete uni- 
fication of thought, in which even thought disappears, is intellec- 
tual self-knowledge. Here the knower is identical with the known, 
The strong impression of a sense-perception, Plotinus remarks, 
cannot consist with the attainment of this intellectual unity. What- 
ever exaggerates feeling lowers the activity of thought. The per- 
ception of evils, for example, carries with it a more vehement 
shock but less clear knowledge. We are more ourselves in health 
than in disease, but disease makes itself more felt as being other 
than ourselves. 

Beyond even self-knowledge and within the very centre of the 
mind is the supreme unity, which is one with the cause or source 
of all things. To apprehend the Absolute One, the mind must 
dismiss even the activity of thought and become passive. At last 
unexpectedly there dawns on the purified intellectual soul the 
vision of the One. He who would have the vision of it has to go 
back to the principle of unity in himself. He must quit sense and 
phantasy and opinion, and pay no regard to that which comes from 
them to the soul. The soul must become unformed (dveideos) if it 
is to contain nothing to hinder its being filled and shone upon by 
the first nature (VI. 3. 4). The vision is not properly a vision, for 
the seer no longer distinguishes himself from that which is seen, 
if indeed we are to speak of them as two and not as one; but 
as it were having become another and not himself, he is one with 
that other as the centre of the soul touching the centre of all. 
“ And this is the life of the gods and of godlike and happy men, a 
deliverance from the other things here, life untroubled by the 
pleasures here, a flight of the alone to the Alone.” 

In Enn. V. 3 Plotinus describes more psychologically the method 
of preparation for the vision of the One. The process, which may 
begin at any point, even with the lowest part of the soul, consists 
in stripping off everything extraneous till the principle is reached. 
First the body is to be taken away as not belonging to the true 
nature of the self; then the soul that shapes the body; then sense- 
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perception with appetites and emotions. What now remains is 
the image of pure intellect, which is related to intellect as the moon 
to the sun.** Even when intellect itself is reached by the soul turn- 
ing to it, there still remains the duality and even plurality implied 
in synthetic cognition of self as mind.’® Mind is self-sufficing 
because it has all that it needs for self-knowledge, but it needs to 
think itself. The principle which gives mind its being and makes 
it self-sufficing is beyond even this need, and the true end for the 
soul is by the light it sees by to touch and gaze upon the light. 
This can only be done by taking away all.*° All other things, as 
Plotinus says elsewhere, in comparison with the Principle have no 
reality, and nothing that can be affirmed of them can be affirmed 
of it. It has neither shape nor form, and is not to be sought with 
mortal eyes. For those things which as perceptible by sense are 
thought most of all to be in reality most of all are not. To think 
the things of sense to be most real is as if men sleeping away all 
their lives should put trust in what they saw in their dreams, and 
if one were to wake them up, should distrust what they saw with 
open eyes and go off to sleep again.** Men have forgotten what 
even from the beginning until now they desire and aspire after. 
“For all things strive after that and aspire after it by necessity 
of nature, as if having a divination that without it they cannot 
be."”#8 

The key to the problem of Evil Plotinus believes he has found 
in the Timeus of Plato. “God is good,” says Plato, “ and in the 
good there can never arise jealousy of anything.”** How then do 
things proceed from this principle? If the primal be perfect, and its 
power be fundamental, it must be the most powerful of all things 
that are, and other powers must imitate it as far as they can. Now, 
whenever anything comes to perfection we see that it procreates, 
that it cannot endure to remain as it is by itself, and so creates 
another being. This is true not merely of things which possess 
conscious purpose. Indeed, even inanimate objects throw off 
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some part of themselves as far as they are able. Thus fire warms 
and snow chills, and drugs have their appropriate effects upon 
other things, when all things imitate as far as they can the first 
principles whence they came; for thus they strive after eternal life 
and goodness. How, then, should the most perfect and primal 
Good stay shut up within itself as though grudging of itself or im- 
potent, itself the potentiality of all things? How could it then be 
the first principle? Something must be begotten of it if any of 
the other existences which are derived from it are to exist.” 

The Good, then, is superabundant: it overflows,** and must 
overflow till every possibility of good and every possible kind of 
perfection is realised.** But what is generated by the One is 
generated without movement of the One. And “since the One 
remains unmoved, if there be anything that comes after it, this 
second existence must come into being without any assent or motion 
of any sort on the part of the One. How, then, is this accom- 
plished, and what are we to think of that process which goes on 
about the abiding One? We are to think of it as a radiance pro- 
ceeding indeed from the One, but from the One abiding therein 
unchanged, just as the bright light which comes round the sun is 
perpetually generated from it, though the sun itself changes not 
at all.” 

From this passage it is evident that the teaching of Plotinus is 
against a doctrine of metaphysical evil. To him evil appears, not 
in the first, but in the last stage of emanation from the One, in 
connection with the radiation from yj of the corporeal world. 

As to physical and moral evil, Plotinus holds that the world 
is not imperfect. It is, to be sure, not as good as God, but it is 
perfect after its kind. True, its patts grind down and destroy one 
another, and it is full of suffering and imperfection. In the world 
of human action there is sin. Such a world would seem to be 
diseased in its very essence, and to fail to embody even a mundane 
perfection. But, answers Plotinus, change in itself is no evil. It 
is better that a thing should exist even for a short time than not at 
all.27 If the temporal world be not eternal, it is at least everlast- 
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ing. Individuals pass, but the type persists. And as to disease, 
“things that have bodies must needs fall sick.”** The question is 
not whether this thing is inferior to that, but whether it is self- 
sufficing in its own nature.*® In the case of each of the eternally 
created genera one cannot blame the creative reason, unless one 
demand that everything should have been made as things uncreate 
but eternal, and that both in the intelligible and the sensible worlds 
things should be eternally the same. 

In spite of his mystical religious consciousness, Plotinus cannot 
forget that he is a Greek with a love of beauty. Consider, he says, 
the difference between a piece of stone untouched by art and 
another which has been subdued by art into the likeness of a divine 
being, some Grace or Muse, or it may be some man or woman. 
Put the two side by side, and it will be apparent that the stone 
fashioned by art is beautiful not because it is stone but by reason 
of the form which art has imposed upon it. If any one thinks 
meanly of the arts on the ground that they merely mimic nature, 
we answer that the arts do not merely imitate the thing seen, but 
go back to the principles of form out of which Nature is gen- 
erated. It was not in the world of sense that Pheidias found the 
model for his Zeus: he rendered the god as he might appear if he 
chose to show himself to our bodily sight.*® It has been truly said 
that to make one’s soul good and beautiful is to make oneself like 
to God, because from Yonder is the beautiful. The beautiful and 
the good must be studied together, the ugly and the evil together. 
We must posit that the first, which is also the good, is beauty abso- 
lute. From this without intermediary arises intelligence, the beauti- 
ful, and soul is beautiful through intelligence. From the soul’s 
shaping all other beauty is derived, whether of actions or of ob- 
servances; nay, even those bodies which we call beautiful are 
made so by soul. For being herself a divine thing and as it 
were a fragment of the beautiful, she confers beauty on all that 
she touches and masters in the measure of its capacity. 

Through all the first period of his teaching Plotinus dwelt mainly 
on the soul’s ascent to the One. Love and beauty, dialectic, and 
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the practice of moral virtue, are described as different means by 
which the soul can purify itself and prepare for final deliverance. 
The difficulties which arise when we consider that all lower stages 
of being, with all the evils they contain, must owe their existence 
to God were brought home to Plotinus by certain members of the 
Gnostic schools who maintained that the sensible world was pro- 
duced by an evil Demiurgus or Creator, and that the elect among 
them are to be delivered from such influences by a Redeemer 
emanating from the higher spiritual world, who should descend 
into the world of sense to break the chain by which they are bound. 
Such a view was abhorrent to Plotinus. He who despises the 
beauty he has seen, he exclaims, must be one in whom it does not 
awake the reminiscence of the higher beauty from which it is de- 
rived. Above all, the supposition that the general system of the 
world is evil, and that no god is to be found in it except in the 
souls of those whom the Gnostics called spiritual, seems to him to 
be an absolute inversion of the truth. “ It is absurd,” he declares, 
“that the Gnostics, who have bodies like other men and are sub- 
ject to sensuous desire and to fear and anger should form such a 
high idea of their own capacity, and should assert that they can 
attain to the intelligible, while they will not concede to the sun, 
which is far less exposed to passion and disorder and change, a 


day and are kept back from the truth by so many illusions.” * 


The somewhat hurried account just given of the philosophy of 
Plotinus makes it evident that his method is invariably one of ab- 
straction. Beneath all the phenomena of the sensible world, as 
presented in our ordinary uncritical consciousness, there is a ‘ mat- 
ter’ which cannot be apprehended, but is something absolutely 
without determination. We reach the conception of this 
‘matter’ by removing all its sensible qualities, with the result that 
nothing remains to distinguish it from anything else. Plotinus 
does not see that in this way we have landed in the abyss of pure 
nothingness. At the same time it is not his intention to deny the 
reality of the material or sensible world, but to view it in the light 
of the divine unity which is the source of all reality. He does not 
see that his method of abstraction makes it impossible for him to 


find any relation whatever between the world and God. 
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In his criticism of the Epicurean attempt to explain life by the 
coming together of material atoms, each absolutely distinct and 
separate from one another, he rightly claims that life cannot be 
simply a juxtaposition of elements which are conceived as lifeless. 
There is no possible way in which a mere concomitance of atoms 
can result in the unity of perception. But here again Plotinus 
thinks of the unity of the percipient subject as in itself devoid of 
determination, not seeing that it is in relation and contrast to the 
objects perceived that the consciousness of self arises. A purely 
abstract or indeterminate self is, like ‘ matter,’ a pure abstraction. 
Plotinus successfully shows that an assemblage of discrete impres- 
sions cannot account for the perception of an object, but by con- 
ceiving the subject as devoid of all determination he virtually 
restores the isolated impressions which it was his object to deny. 
A unity of perception which consists in the bringing together of 
an abstract self and a number of discrete elements is no true unity. 

The same abstract method is employed in the expianation of the 
difference between memory and perception. Memory, he rightly 
says, is not a mere accumulation of impressions of sense; but he 
goes on to add that it has no direct physical conditions. Here we 
have the same purely abstract self, a self divorced from its con- 
nection with the body. No doubt memory is a higher grade of 
reality than perception; but it does not follow that it is entirely 
divorced from the body. In memory, it is true, we deal with 
objects already purified by the act of perception, but there is none 
the less a physical side to it. Were there not, we should be deal- 
ing, not with realities, but with fictions of the imagination. 

When he comes to treat of consciousness, Plotinus separates it 
from the action of the intellect, not perceiving that he has thereby 
deprived it of all content. Even thought is not, in his view, the 
organ by which the Absolute is discerned, for discursive reason 
acts only by making distinctions, and in the Absolute there are no 
distinctions that thought is capable of comprehending. Hence the 
One is deprived of all predicates, even of the highest that our 
thought can discern. God is so completely above all that in our 
ordinary mind we know that we cannot except by analogy declare 
even that He is One. Nothing could indicate more clearly the 
imperfection of Plotinus’s method. When the Absolute is declared 
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to be beyond even the highest knowledge, it is obvious that for us 
it is equivalent to the unknown substrate with which Plotinus began 
his ascent to God. 

What underlies the psychology of Plotinus is his mysticism. 
The soul in his view is capable of passing upward from the sensible 
world, first to the world-soul, then to the sphere of the intelligence, 
and finally to the Absolute One. As he has removed from the 
Absolute all determinations, he must in consistency refuse to admit 
that it has any contact with lower spheres of reality. Nevertheless 
he cannot surrender his conviction that without the One there 
would be no reality. Hence he adopts the expedient that each 
stage of reality below the highest has in it a lower degree of reality 
than that above it. The intelligence, though it looks toward the 
One, yet is unable to vision it as it is in itself, and has to fall back 
upon analogies which suggest but do not reveal the divine all-in- 
clusive reality. Similarly, the world-soul, looking upward to the 
intelligible world, is permeated with its life. Beneath the world- 
soul are the souls of men, which in their imperfect way apprehend 
at their best all the higher spheres, but imperfectly, because they 
are enshrined in the body. Lowest of all is the material world, 
which has hardly a trace of its divine origin. 

Man, according to Plotinus, is a being with a physical organism 
and yet he is a thinking being. In him all grades of reality are 
repeated on a reduced scale. He has a vegetative nature in com- 
mon with the plant, and an animal nature in common with the 
animal; hence he is acted upon even by obscure instincts and by 
appetites which may mislead him. Yet he is capable of coming into 
contact with the divine. What is peculiar to him is his power of 
discursive thought. Receiving images from sense, he distinguishes 
and connects them, and he also obtains ideas from the pure intelli- 
gence. Thus he is able to recognise the agreement and disagree- 
ment of images and ideas. He receives from sense, say, the image 
of Socrates, and by his discursive reason he may take the image 
just as it is given, or he may remember that it is the image of 
Socrates; or again, he may discriminate the various elements in 
the image. On the other hand, he may evolve from himself the 
innate idea of goodness, and ask whether Socrates is good. Thus 
sensations come from below, ideas from above. But discursive 
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reason, though it lifts man above plants and animals, is not the 
highest reach of man. It gives him the consciousness of himself 
as a single being, distinct from other selves, who seem to be ex- 
ternal to himself and to one another. His whole care therefore at 
this stage is to seek his own individual good, to satisfy his appe- 
tites and his earthly ambitions. Imprisoned in his individual life 
and subjected to the conditions of time and space, like the objects 
he sees around him, he desires to assert himself against all others 
and to gain the greatest satisfaction for his appetites and his ambi- 
tion. 

In all this self-seeking man fails to realise his essential nature. 
His self-will prevents him from seeing that he is capable of living 
a divine life. ‘ When he has once tasted of the pleasures of self- 
will, he makes large use of his power of determining himself as 
he pleases, and thus is carried so far away from the principle of 
his being that he loses all consciousness of his original.” ** Never- 
theless this identification of the soul with a particular individuality 
is never complete, and therefore it is possible for it to regain the 
consciousness of the divine which it has temporarily lost. The 
discursive reason derives the principles by the aid of which it 
judges from the intuitive or contemplative reason. There is a 
unity of the intelligence which is beyond the distinction of subject 
and object, and in this unity we find our real self, learning to de- 
tach ourselves from all the interests of the phenomenal world, even 
from the interest in our self as one particular object in it. Thus 
we are carried back into real being. “ We think intelligible objects 
and not merely their images or impressions, and in thinking them 
we are identified with them.’** It is because a spiritual being is 
in the body that he is obliged to think through images and to con- 
ceive things as externally related to each other in time and space. 
So also the impulses of our individual life are closely connected 
with our physical nature. When the intuitive unity of all things 
is consciously recognised, the discursive intelligence and its ob- 
ject, the world of time and space, gradually disappear from our 
view. 

The summary just given of the philosophy of Plotinus indicates 
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at once its strength and its weakness. Its strength consists in the 
vigor with which the claims of the religious life are set forth, its 
weakness in its inability to reconcile the various parts of the total 
system. Plotinus’s conception of religion virtually does away with 
the distinction between theology and religion. Unless a man has 
followed his subtle distinction, and realised that the only true life 
consists in absorption into the One, his whole life is condeinned 
as evil. That the most sordid and sensuous life may be com- 
pletely transformed by the realisation of its unworthiness is entirely 
beyond this intellectually aristocratic conception of reality. Plot- 
inus does not see that desire is not evil because of the association 
of the self with the body, but may be spiritualised by becoming 
the desire for the good of one’s fellow-man. His philosophy is 
opposed to the levelling universalism of the Christian faith. This 
was the great defect that St. Augustine found in Neo-Platonism. 
It never rose to the height of the Christian faith that all humanity 
is sacred even in its utmost degradation. 
Joun Watson. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


General Theory of Value. Its Meaning and Basic Principles Con- 
strued in Terms of Interest. By Ratpu Barton Perry. New York, 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1926.—pp. xvii, 702. 

Mr. Perry’s General Theory of Value has the primary merits of 
seeing a most worthwhile task and of going about it with thorough- 
ness and honesty. There have always been technical discussions of 
the best ways to achieve certain ends and criticisms of conduct by the 
light of accepted programs of value. And there have always been 
more philosophic discussions of particular types of value, especially 
always books on ethics. Of late years there has been vogue for ex- 
positions of the actual ways, the motives and manners, of conduct, in 
proper studies of mankind as man, books which tell us why we behave 
like human beings. After this enlightment as to how we act, this 
healthy revulsion from the old-fashioned laying-down of the law in 
ignorance of biology and psychology, we find ourselves nevertheless 
brought back to the should-be. Even the voice of reason may be 
heard, somewhat apologetic, with the question: even if so-and-so be 
natural and instinctive might it not be nobler to defy instinct and 
act like something more than human beings ?—with the assertion that 
at any rate we need to understand the relation between our would- 
be-free approval and our contingent action. From the human-natural- 
ists we want an account of the ways of approval, liking, desire, inter- 
est, valuation; from the philosophers an account of the nature of 
value in general and of the status of the different varieties of value 
ordinarily supposed to be. Something of this sort Mr. Perry under- 
takes: a study of the nature of value without commitment to one 
type of value-material or limitation to one value-problem, and a scrut- 
iny of actual valuation-processes on the basis of a painstaking and 
empirical psychology and with a view to the general theory of the 
nature of value. In so doing he answers directly and broadly a chief 
practical demand which the time makes upon thought: a metaphysic 
of value and a philosophy of aspiration and effort. Socrates and Plato 
had some such task. We need a theory intent with the same hope of 
reasonableness ; and it must fit a much larger and more intricate basis 
of fact, in history, physics, psychology, logic. 

The first portion of the book deals with the nature of value, and it 
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is much the briefer. Its subject is the more profound and difficult; it 
is also the older, more worn, and that upon which much the less new 
and material evidence is available. Mr. Perry is content to give a 
classification of positions on the question, review them decently, dis- 
covering the dialectical insufficiences or errors in the arguments used 
in behalf of each, propound his own opinion, and leave it in command 
of the field by default of its discredited rivals. 

His study of interest and its ways is admirably thorough. The 
philosophic contribution in this study is chiefly in the systematization 
of the words, hence of the concepts, familiar in the language which 
we use about interest. Ideas which from the social and expressive 
point of view are the simplest, are usually of things the most compli- 
cated in actuality, and the more familiar and widespread a subject 
the more its language is apt to be infested with the comfortable vague- 
ness and equivocalities with which ordinary converse best serves its 
purposes. To go over a field long used by the world’s action and 
thought and left tangled by that usage, to define and regulate the 
terms of accustomed speech into something of order, is a philosophic 
business of immediate need and of more final significance than seems. 
Definition is still for thought the approach to the nature of things, the 
ground where empirical and rational methods must meet. 

With the details of the author’s criticism and construction it is to 
be expected more fault will be found. The thesis of the first section, 
that value is created by interest and has no other being or ground for 
being, is itself sharply controversial; the second section has no such 
single issue. Nevertheless in the second section, over and above nat- 
ural dissent from particular arguments, a question may be raised as to 
the fundamental analysis of the nature of interest. This suffers per- 
haps from the very detail of the discussion; at any rate it scarcely 
becomes completely clear and single or consistently adequate. As the 
source of value interest appears in very broad conception: “ It is 
characteristic of living mind to be for some things and against 
others. .. . To be ‘for’ or ‘against’ is to view with favor or dis- 
favor; it is a bias of the subject toward or away from... . It is this 
all-pervasive characteristic of the motor-affective life, this state, act, 
attitude or disposition of favor or disfavor, to which we propose to 
give the name of ‘interest.’ This, then, we take to be the original 
source and constant feature of all value” (p. 115). Later the “ inter- 
ested act” is dwelt upon. “ Am act is interested in so far as its oc- 
currence is due to the agreement between its accompanying expecta- 
tion and the unfulfilled phases of a governing propensity” (p. 183). 
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This is given as a “ definition of interest” and it is this act which now 
appears as the maker of value, yet also it seems made clear that inter- 
est is a characteristic or just one element of the “ interested act.” And 
later interest is still more carefully viewed as distinct from the cog- 
nitive elements of interested action (p. 307). Yet there is an “ internal 
qualification or ‘mediation’ of interest by cognition” (p. 308) and 
“we concede the necessity of recognizing intellect as factor of in- 
terest’ (p. 182). There is some sliding upon this scale. How much is 
included in interest, how simple and original is interest? In particu- 
lar is there any sort of cognitive element in interestr Explicitly 


there is in the “interested act,” namely the “ interest-judgment ” 


which “ mediates interest and is therefore a constituent of the act which 


(p. 362). This judgment is distinguished from the 
judgment “of which value is the object”: it picks out the particular 


creates value’ 


to fit the general “ governing propensity.” But this governing pro- 
pensity, now given but having a history, is there any cognitive factor 
in its formation? Is there any judgment, finally any perception, ante- 
cedent to interest, and is it a perception of value or of a state of 
affairs recognizable as valuable, calling for interest? 

This difficulty and this vagueness are especially noticeable in con- 
nection with the question of the fallibility of interest. Notoriously 
we may be mistaken in our interests. The high-handed way would be 
to deny this except in that we may be mistaken in judgments as to 
what interests we have. The troubles of this we need not stop over 
since Mr. Perry is content with no such seeming-sophistical solution. 
It appears that we may be mistaken in all manner of ways about our 
interests and that in all manners of ways our interests may be mis- 
taken (though of course they always confer some value). Now there 
can be no mistake between interest and the value created in the object 
by that interest, and if there is no cognition or cognitive relation ante- 
cedent to interest, where can the mistake come in? Such cognition, 
moreover, if it is to provide for error, must be not a mere cognition- 
of-any-object, but a differentiating cognition of something or other 
which is followed by interest, whereas other cognitions are not so 
followed; hence a cognition of what may be called a value or a nat- 
urally valuable thing. All this has point chiefly with respect to Mr. 
Perry’s theory of the nature of value. Also, however, the shiftiness 
or insufficiency of the master-term interest, for all the advantages in 
readability which vagueness often has, is anything but helpful to the 
general carefulness and discrimination of Mr. Perry’s discussion 
throughout the second section of his book. 
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These difficulties arising in the characterization of interest become 
the greater through the addition of Mr. Perry’s own theory of cogni- 
tion and in particular of judgment. It may be that some new descrip- 
tion of judgment best fits the needs of a description of the ways of 
interest; but the advantage of the one used does not sufficiently ap- 
pear. Or it may be that the assured truth of the theory of judgment 
prescribes its use; but if so that truth should be separately demon- 
strated. Mr. Perry will doubtless feel that this has been done in 
general by pragmatism and behaviorism and in particular by other 
writings of his own. Yet some remain unconverted; and in any case 
such a theory until made familiar is a handicap in exposition of 
other theories. And here there seem to me to be peculiar handicaps. 
The ‘static’ and precise logical imports of judgment offer many a 
rescue in the interpretation of the dynamic and fluent processes of 
interest, and Mr. Perry often suggests these rescues only to lose their 
help and multiply the troubles of interest by his determination to in- 
terpret not only the processes but the content of knowledge and all 
its logical relations in dynamic, fluent, ‘actional’ terms. Certainly 
the passages dealing with “the analysis of cognition” and making 
use of it are the most difficult of the book. Doubtless some readers will 
feel themselves most repaid by these passages in receiving a new 
understanding (at least a new terminology). My own feeling I con- 
fess goes from bafflement through labor to simple disappointment or 
disagreement; but this may be the fate of one wedded to his intellec- 
tualistic idols. 

With the central thesis and outcome of the first portion of the 
book, which is devoted to a critique of the nature of value and 
defends the conclusion that value is interest, is dependent upon and 
constituted by interest, | am, as may be seen, not won to agreement; 
despite the thoroughness and acuteness of most of the discussion and 
the acceptableness of much of it. That value is indefinable, the doc- 
trine which Mr. Perry denounces to begin with and throughout, is 
assuredly not an altogether satisfying answer to the question what 
value is; and Mr. Perry throughout gains proper favor by offering a 
more generous, concrete, factual response in the shape of interest, a 
real fact of our experience. Yet having read the second section also 
of the book, which treats of interest in all detail, one may still persist 
in wondering whether much ground has been gained toward defini- 
tion, since ‘interest’ is hardly definable except in terms of interest if 
Mr. Perry nowhere suggests any definition of the in- 





not of value 
terestedness of interest except by synonyms. Interest may seem a 
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more experienceable fact than value; hence we gain by blaming value 
on interest. To others value may seem a more objective fact than 
interest; hence we gain by blaming interest on value. Mr. Perry’s 
conclusion that value is only a word for the object of any interest, 
the value being altogether bestowed by the interest, seems to me not 
convincingly reached by his criticism of other doctrines, not 
convincingly justified by his arguments in its behalf, and not desir- 
able in light of its implications. Mr. Perry treats many specific 
theories of the nature of value with admirable insight and cogency; 
but the nearest he comes to demolishing the doctrine which comes 
nearest to a general opposite of his own contention is when he very 
briefly says that in the opinion that value is that “ which qualifies ob- 
jects to be desired or chosen” “we recognize that same ‘ pathetic 
fallacy’ with which we have already become acquainted, that habit of 
making ‘every effect of a thing upon us a constituent of its con- 
ceived nature’” (pp. 69 f.). The character of the opinion which 
Mr. Perry thus summariiy dismisses suggests that it may be a pathetic 
fallacy; but it is not sufficient refutation to point out that it may be. 
Is it such, and, if it is, is it also false in fact? And the contrary 
opinion, which is Mr. Perry’s, may itself be the fallacy contrary to 
the pathetic, that of making every known character of a thing an 
effect upon that thing of our constituting nature. 

Aside from this ascription of fallacy, Mr. Perry’s chief objection to 
‘external’ values seems to lie in the trouble of knowing them, the 
danger of agnosticism,—unless they be immediately and crudely ob- 
servable ‘qualities’ of things, which he thinks they obviously are 
not. We have access to our interests; put the sources of value in 
what lies out and beyond us, and how shall we be sure of them? 
3ut because a theory as to certain objects asserts a state of affairs 
dificult for our acquaintance with those objects, the theory is not 
necessarily false. Indeed with value any theory which would make 
access easy and certain would seem forgetful of human history. And 


as a matter of fact are we so much surer of ‘interests’ than of 
‘values,’ of the ‘ within’ than of the ‘ without’? We know what in- 
terest is—yes, though all we can say of it may be: it is that which we 
Should feel for good things. And though all we can say of value 
may be: it is that for which we should feel interest; we may know 
what it is. And in our assertions of interest or of value, we will 
still be often mistaken. Within his own doctrine of interest Mr. 
Perry finds it needful and not too easy to guard against both scepti- 
cism and infallibility; within his own theory of judgment he finds 
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our knowledge of the world partial and hypothetical; and with quali- 
fications his own several-times-repeated description of the process by 
which we gradually get closer to the facts of our material environ- 
ment may hold also for real values. 

It is difficult and after the first notice unwise to treat the two 
sections of the book separately. Different as they are, they are and 
are meant to be closely codperative. The thesis of the first section, 
that value is merely the status conferred by interest, governs the dia- 
lectical direction of the matter-of-fact examination of interest which 
is the second section; the analysis of interest is meant to clear away 
particular difficulties supposed to hold against the thesis that all value 
is conferred by interest; and in the help which the thesis of the first 
gives to the success of the second section lies the justification of the 
first. This, its working out in the particular problems of value, is 
the positive argument, the only proof which Mr. Perry thinks possible 
for his thesis. “It follows that there can be no conclusive proof of a 
general definition of value, short of its success in facilitating the solu- 
tion of all special questions of value. Such a definition is an experi- 
ment in generalisation. If we adopt the fact of interest as our center 
of reference, and view other facts of the surrounding field in that 
relation—if, in short, we take life interest-wise, as it can, in fact, be 
taken,—do the data and perplexities denoted by ‘good’ and ‘evil,’ 
‘right’ and ‘wrong,’ ‘better’ and ‘worse,’ or grouped within the 
special fields of morality, art, religion and kindred institutions, then 
fall into place and form a comprehensive system?” (p. 126). Yet surely 
the serviceableness of the concept of interest in discussing human 
ways of valuing shows only the not surprising fact that our ways of 
appreciating are our ways of being interested. And whether or not 
interest be the sole maker of value, it is still tremendously important 
in the world. For my own part I find Mr. Perry’s examination of 
interest both interesting and valuable, while remaining obstinately 
realistic as to the basic priority of value to our interest. In what ways 
is the study of interest helped by giving interest credit for all the 
value there is or can be? It may lend a dignity to interest which 
inspires the student. It does require of him the proper procedure 
(which might be followed anyway) toward the many quirks and 
twists of the facts and supposed facts and ways-of-speaking-about 
interest: these, which necessarily come to us from the experience end, 
he will be diligent to unravel and explain as far as may be within 
the story of interest, not be content to shelve them on manufactured 
intricacies within external values. But these are but forensic helps. 
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We can, and with Mr. Perry valuably do, “ adopt the fact of interest 
as our center of reference,” and then “the data and perplexities de- 
noted by ‘ good’ and ‘evil,’ ‘ right’ and ‘ wrong,’ ‘ better’ and ‘ worse,’ 
or grouped within the special fields of morality, art, religion and kin- 
dred institutions ” do “ fall into place.” These are the facts of our 
interest-life, and should not a study of interest find them place? But 
it is not shown that good and evil, morality, art and religion, any 
more successfully fall into place because of the assertion that our 
interest gives them first and always all their value. “Good” and 
“evil” are placed by Mr. Perry according to our being “for” or 
“against,” according to our attraction and aversion. This is a “ good” 
placing (whether or not it be sufficient definition); no one need be 
“against” it. But is it any better for the added statement that its 
goodness is due to our being for it, any worse for the statement that 
our acceptance is due to its goodness, its truth? Morality and art 
are placed according to the differing objects and purposes with which 
our interests are concerned. Is the placing helped if kindness is good 
because we approve of it, hurt if we are averse from ugliness because 
it is ugly? And in several places, notably in the discussion of the 
several standards of value (one of the most penetrating and original 
portions of the work), the study of interest seems to me hindered 
rather than helped by the thesis that value is altogether made by 
interest. 

It is true that the working through of the theory of interest does 
clear away many of the objections which occur to one in reading the 
first section with its definition of value. But some objections are 
rather aggravated when the clearing-way itself becomes obscure. 
These chiefly revolve about the difficulty already noted as to the 
exact nature of interest and the role of cognition. In his opposition 
to conventional ‘ objective’ theories of value Mr. Perry is careful to 
guard against much of the complaint supposed to have point against 
‘subjective’ theories. He notices particularly “one form of rela- 
tivism which is theoretically objectionable. He who identifies the 
act of cognizing values with that act of the subject which constitutes 
them, or holds that values are both known and created in one and the 
same act, does imply the impossibility of knowing anything whatso- 
ever about value, and thus belies any statements that he himself may 
make about it” (p. 128). For Mr. Perry “a value acquires existence 
when an interest is generated, regardless of any knowledge about it” 
(p. 140). This seems to rule knowledge out of interest and at least 
rules out as an integral part of the value-constituting interest any 
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knowledge of the goodness then being constituted. Subsequent and 
separate knowledge about values (interests) is thus provided for; but 
interest itself apparently becomes quite infallible. On the other hand 
from this “sceptical relativism” is Hobbes’s type of relative theory 
which makes good relative to the individual’s bodily advantage. (Mr. 
Perry does not give separate consideration to this and seems to mis- 
take in citing Hobbes as instance of the ‘ sceptical ’ or ‘ epistemological ’ 
relativism just mentioned.) The difficulties of this clean and classic 
position are well-known :—the arbitrariness of defining good in terms 
of any geometrical arrangement or temporal sequence of material 
atoms which have no prior interest and yet for which egoistically the 
state defined is good (do we not beg our definition in the phrase 
“bodily advantage” or its equivalent?) ; and the over-ingenuities re- 
quired in explaining the more unselfish and ideal interests. The 
troubles of this position also Mr. Perry escapes. For interested action 
is both cognitive and more than cognitive. Aware of the bodily state, 
I have an extra-cognitive “interest” in it, attitude of favor toward 
it, which explains (so far) why that state should be good for me. 
And the cognitive sweep of interest allows it to be aware of and be 
interested in any ‘ideal’ object or other person’s good. I like, let us 
say, apple pie and a personal friend. The ‘sceptical’ or ‘ epistemo- 
logical’ relativist says I pass judgment of goodness upon each of 
these and believing them good I make them good. The bodily egoist 
says the apple pie helps my “ vital movements” and I hope to obtain 
benefits from my friend which will help my vital movements; this 
being the only good I am right in calling the pie and the friend good. 
These two different types of relative theory rouse objections which 
Mr. Perry seeks to avoid for his own relative theory, which says: 
in the presence of apple pie and my friend an attitude of attraction 
arises in me which I call interest and which confers goodness, the 
only possible goodness, upon the pie and the friend. This interest is 
a fact apart from cognition, hence judgment about it is subsequent and 
may be true or false, as of any other independent fact. But while 
interest is a fact it is a psychological fact; hence it may be and is in 
its own nature favorable or unfavorable, good-conferring or evil-con- 
ferring, and hence also it is quite unrestricted in its possible object. 
Mr. Perry welcomes relativism; but he does not wish a relativism in 
which good is relative to knowledge of good, nor one in which good 
is relative to an extra-experiential state of affairs. He makes good 
relative to interest, not a cognition yet somewhat obscure in its sug- 


gestion of a cognitive element or of a cognitive ground. 
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Now the first temptation here, the temptation in reading the pas- 
sages of the book which in various places deal with these matters, is 
to feel that cognition is playing a questionable part in interest, being 
trotted in to provide for the fallibility of interest and to supply ideality 
as against materialistic egoism, trotted out when the need is objectivity 
as against scepticism. Is interest a simple original bodily state or 
psychological attitude? If it is simple and original its multiple rescue- 
work is surprising; if it is not original its finality as unique maker of 
value is suspect, and if it is not simple it should be shown that the 
complaints against its components do not hold against the compound. 
Mr. Perry has a pungent phrasing: “ As often happens, two mutually 
exclusive and separately indefensible alternatives derive a specious 
plausibility from being confused with one another” (p. 32). But I do 
not think this is quite fair. I am far from sure that Mr. Perry’s 
honest ingenuity could not provide for these dilemmas; though I can- 
not find that he has done so and though I believe that if he were to 
do so it would have to be at the expense either of the forthrightness of 
his primary position or of the moderateness and catholicity of his de- 
tailed theory. The apparent way out, maintaining his primary thesis, 
would be along the lines I have indicated: a prior awareness of fact 
in itself always indifferent, valueless; an attitude of favor or disfavor, 
interest; subsequent judgments about interest, either that I was, am, 


‘ 


or might be interested in such a sort of thing (the “ judgment of 


value”), or that this particular thing answers to an already formed 


interest of mine (the “interest-judgment” and “governing propen- 


sity”). But this must leave “interest” a brute endowment of one’s 
nature or of the moment, at bottom always unaccountable. It finds 
much implied contradiction and some direct in Mr. Perry’s pages, and 
I am far from convinced that he would accept it. 

I am the more doubtful of such interpretation because, apart from 
the questionable truth or possibility of the psychological fact asserted, 
it enforces one line of objection which Mr. Perry would find, I be- 
lieve, especially weighty. These interests which spring into existence 
to distribute values about us are obnoxiously arbitrary. After they 
have been we can see that they have a large order and consistency; 
but we are not permitted to think that they might not have been any 
other way, or to find for them any basis in fitnesses and unfitnesses in 
the world, in discriminable eligenda in the realm of possibles. All 
things before interest are equally eligible. For us pleasures are a 
general good. Presumably they might be evil; and for other conscious 
creatures the things we call pains may be good—they may take a 
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systematic interest in whatever hinders their vital motions. In escaping 
the objective arbitrariness of Hobbes we erect a subjective arbitrari- 
ness, and we lose his commonsense plausibility and much more. The 
opinions we have, the judgments we make, about value do not seem to 
be of the form ‘this is what I am or may be or will be interested 
in’; but ‘this is a tasty dish, or becoming hat, or pretty tune, or 
promising road, this is good’; or, back of that, ‘ pleasure, or health, 
or beauty, or success is good.’ This may be denied and is final proof 
of nothing, except of the commonsense belief that our preferences 
seek things which are in themselves and in relation to us eligible for 
preference; that our interests rest upon a cognition of differences 
among things which are different in their fitness for interest. If this 
be so then there is in interest a cognition which will land Mr. Perry 
in the scepticism he denounces or else a cognition to which he cannot 
deny the possibility of being a cognition of values prior to the inter- 
ests which the perception of these values creates. And, pursuing the 
same line of objection, it would seem to me especially unfortunate, now 
when we are just escaping from ‘instincts,’ to read into the founda- 
tion of the metaphysic of value a set of unaccountable ‘interests’ or 
‘propensities,’ with the same sort of conscious-unconscious duplicity 
which has given the ‘instincts’ much of their malicious power. I 
am sure Mr. Perry does not mean to do this. He in this book gives 
an acute and almost compiete refutation of the idea of instincts. 
Yet this is the direction—the direction of explanation by internal 
urges—in which his thesis leads us. And in the end we seem to have 
a choice between original and unquestionable interests of our own on 
the one hand, and on the other hand objective characters which are 
and may be found by us to be good in their own right or in relation 
to our natures (apart from any preéxistent ‘interests’). And, evi 
dence aside, a lingering fondness for sufficient reason and parsimony 
might sway us toward the outside good. Such principles are tricky, 
and I am aware that Mr. Perry would claim sufficient reason in his 
own behalf. 

Perhaps I am wrong in taking it that Mr. Perry would object to 
something of Hobbes’s position in the classification previously given. 
Perhaps there is a discriminative cognition antecedent to interest which 
determines interest before interest determines value. Perhaps it is be- 
cause I perceive the relation of sleep to health that I am interested in 
sleep, and because of the difference between health and disease that I 
am ‘ for’ health and ‘against’ disease. And then the case will be the 


same with our other interests Mr. Perry finds us to have. I will for 
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example perceive the difference between a beautiful and ugly picture 


‘ 


before my interest gives them ‘ value’ positive and negative; and my 
‘governing propensity’ toward beauty, ever unsure and capable of im- 
provement, will be not a mere decree upon the world but will have 
sprung from the facts of beauty and ugliness before ever my interest 
goes about to make beautiful things valuable. Now, however, the 
difference between Mr. Perry’s theory and the theory of the ob- 
jectivist, the difference between Mr. Perry and that victim of his con- 
demnation who asserts that value is that ‘ which qualifies objects to 
be desired or chosen,’ is only a verbal difference, a difference as to 
where we shall use the word ‘ value.’ 

One may be led to welcome Mr. Perry’s position by a proper dis- 
taste for the follies too commonly associated with contrary schemes,— 
their unnecessary rigidity and absoluteness, their supposed freedom 
from error, their contradictory claims of certainly-known goods. 
Having put value in the object or in a ‘law,’ theorists and preachers 
have taken license to make the good world or the good will a sweetly 
simple program; and while putting value ‘out there’ they have been 
careful to keep it within their reach and to justify their own sure 
knowledge of it. Sometimes bethinking themselves that mathematical 
truth is ‘objective’ they assert that the truth of value may be as 
directly and indubitably arrived at: only no two will agree upon the 
‘axioms.’ But things need not be monumentally simple in their parts 
and uncomplicated in their structure because they are distinct from 
the confused responses and names we give to them, and the recognition 
of that distinctness should be a recognition of the constant chance of 
error, not a proclamation of certitude. One may be led to welcome 
Mr. Perry’s position by the realization that many goods are relative 
and that some are surely made by interest. But these facts need not 
deny that some good relations are prior to interest and some goods are 
prior to relation. Mr. Perry’s exposure of the looseness of much of 


the clamor of ‘ subjectivism’ and ‘relativism’ against any theory in- 
volving relations and differences for different subjects is accurate and 
welcome; and should be especially welcome to those who hold that at 
bottom value is neither subjective nor relative, the plain fact of ex- 
perience being that most values are both subjective and relative. 
There is no need to assert that a hat must be good for me whether or 
not it fits my head, or to deny that any chimera is made so far good 
if I am interested in it. I am quite willing to agree with Mr. Perry: 
“ Any object, whatever it be, acquires value when any interest, what- 
ever it be, is taken in it” (pp. 115 f). But this does not define good- 
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ness. Also there is a sense in which it is unobjectionable to say that 
the existence of any value depends on interest. The favorite question 
as to whether a beautiful world has value if no consciousness exists 
to see it may be a matter of words. It may be said that no value 
exists until some one values it: it may still be maintained that the 
beautiful object is really beautiful * and not really ugly, and ought to 
be appreciated as beautiful regardless of whether or not the conscious- 
ness when it comes on the scene takes any interest in it at all, or creates 
» for it a negative value by believing it ugly, and regardless of incidental 
values it may attain, as a picture may cover a stain on the wall, and 
fall upon the head of its owner, injuring him and enriching his heir. 
So the mathematician may admit that two and two do not make four 
except someone be there to count: the point is that two and two do 
make four and do not make five even though the one consciousness in ) 
existence miscount to five. 
Mr. Perry's discussion of society and social values represents espe- 
cially the excellences of his method,—in its careful and usually acute 
criticisms of converging views, and in its loyalty to analysis and dis- 
crimination in spite of the easy temptation to sweeping assertion. He 
thus disposes of the ‘ social substance’ and ‘ social-force’ theories, and 
through examination of the types of collective unity and modes of 
‘community’ and ‘ mutuality’ of interest provides a scheme for the 
understanding of social causes and social values. He seeks to do so 
of course fully in terms of his own theory of the essential nature of 
value. If interest as such strikes blindly into an indifferent world of 
possible preferences, there seems to be no reason why it should not 
approve social goods as easily as egoistic; but Mr. Perry naturally 
wishes to restrict his free election and original good to the simplest 
and personal interests and to account for social values. Social goods 
are held to be better through the number of interests directed upon 
them; but this summation of interests apart from a single subject, 
1 Mr. Perry complains that objectivists are “exclusively preoccupied with 


(p. 33). When turned, as he immediately | 


contemplative and esthetic values” 
* de- 


into an opposition between the psychological modes “ charm,” 
” “ esthetic enjoyment,” on the one hand and “ obligatori- 
’ on the other, this complaint has point. But the 


turns it, 
light and enticement, 
ness,” “appetites and needs’ 
general consideration of objective goods in esthetic terms is not astonishing, 
since any intrinsic value must be in a broad sense esthetic. Has not ‘ esthetic’ | 
‘ for-its-own-sake’? I can find no intrinsic moral value: 


been defined as 
In examples of 


morality seeks goods which are good apart from morality. 
intrinsic value it is natural then to use those in which the esthetic character is 


most apparent, least remote; that is, esthetic goods in the narrower sense of 


* esthetic.’ 
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this recognition by me of the goodness of interests additional to my 
own, seems to imply either that I ought to be interested in all others’ 
interests or that interest as such is the good rather than the psycho- 
logical creator of goodness. 

The concluding sections on the genesis and mutation and commen- 
surability of values are peculiarly stimulating and illustrative of the 
fruitfulness of Mr. Perry’s careful analysis of interest; naturally they 
are also provocative of disagreements as to particular fact, interpreta- 
tion, and implication. 

I have found so much fault that I wish to say what should go without 
saying: I would not have taken so much trouble to find fault did I 
not believe the book unusually worthwhile, not only in its subject but 
in its contribution to its subject; the evident result of wide knowledge, 
great labor, acuteness in detail, and grasp of system, presented with 
fidelity and skill in exposition. 

Mr. Perry’s style is now and then sharpened to aphoristic point: 
“The redundancy creates an aspect of truth, while the ambiguity 
creates an aspect of importance” (p. 75). “Like Margaret Fulier’s 
‘I accept the Universe,’ it is favorable but not indispensable” (p. 
266). “ He who learns to regard all mankind as his brother may come 
to treat his brother as he treats all mankind” (p. 543). These add 


goodness to a book which seems to me good whether or not we like it 
or are interested in it. 
Apert L. HAMMonpD. 


Tae Jouns Horxins UNIversIrty. 


The Individual and the Social Order. By JosepH ALEXANDER LEIGH- 
Ton. New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1926.—pp. xx, 528. 
This book is a Summa. Its scope will be best indicated by civing 

the titles of its five parts: the rise of the problems of ethics and social 

philosophy ; landmarks in the history of Western ethics; the psycho- 
logical bases of ethics; ethical principles; applied ethics or social 
philosophy. 

In the main it is a Summa in method as well as in scope: it presents 
the pros and cons of the issues dealt with, and without pretending to 
reach a dialectically coercive result, offers a conclusion based on 
judicious weighing of evidence. Its appeal throughout is to a re- 
sponsible good sense; and one recognizes in the author the qualities 


which alone justify making such an appeal, humanity, insight, and 
wisdom. 
It is distinctly a textbook rather than a technical essay: it is written 
4 
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for American students by a teacher who knows their needs. It is 
nowhere remote from living concerns. At the same time, it has that 
quality without which no text in this subject is fit to offer students: 
it records the convictions and enthusiasms of a lifetime. It abounds 
in passages in which feeling lends another dimension of adequacy and 
force to the thought. 

Perhaps one would be inclined to compare it most directly with the 
text of Dewey and Tufts. While it deals much more summarily with 
primitive and customary morality, it has the same concrete burden of 
concern with the problems of contemporary social life in their ethical 
aspects. It is inspired with the same belief, that the attempt to dis- 
cuss ethical problems “in isolation from the theory of the social order 
is a somewhat profitless enterprise”; but it traces this animus to con- 
siderations derived from the study of Plato and Aristotle. It is a 
substantial evidence that the constant concern for concrete applica- 
bility may be associated with a body of principles having Kantian 
affiliations as well as with pragmatism. 

It would misrepresent the author’s position to describe it simply 
as Kantian. He criticises the first form of the categorical imperative 
as a “harsh formalism” which may be used to justify summa injuria; 
“the unbending application of an inflexible rule, which takes no 
account of special circumstances, may be as immoral as the attitude 
which leads the individual always to make an exception in his own 
case.” But he holds that in the second form of the imperative, Kant 
supplies his own corrective, since if humanity be taken as an end it 
cannot be taken as a means to preserving the dignity of a iaw. 
“In his conception of the moral ideal as a kingdom of ends or com- 
monwealth of free moral personalities, Kant formulated the true prin- 
ciple or moral standard” (p. 302). 

Professor Leighton describes his own position as social humanism; 
his comment on Kant furnishes a fair clue to the significance of this 
phrase. It implies an opposition to a dualistic supernaturalism: “ The 
improvement of the human lot depends on the development of the 
capacities resident in human nature. In the light of history and 
science we must put our faith, not in any intervention from supramun- 
dane sources, but in the development and functioning of the spiritual 
powers immanent in human nature” (p. 225). But it is not intended 
to rule out the functioning of a metaphysical factor. On the contrary, 
the conviction is reiterated that humanity is not a self-sufficient 
ethical object. “ The surest basis for our aims to establish a beuwer 


social order is the recognition that the individual man is a being who 
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in his vocation transcends any actual or possible social order” (p. 
563). 

Neither does the author’s humanism imply an overvaluation of the 
whole, whether social or cosmic, as over against the individual. The 
self is not a social product, in the sense proposed by Baldwin or 
Cooley (pp. 266 ff). Nor yet in the sense proposed by Mr. Dewey. 
It is “at all stages of its career a living unity which strives to main- 
tain and enhance its integral wholeness.” Social patterns are agencies 
for its growth; but these patterns may be good or bad, and the self 
retains the function of selection,—it builds its own society. Never- 
theless, through education and punishment society does much to mould 
the individual selector, who must be duly infused with a sense of 
“the need and value of conduct in harmony with the social order” 
(p. 292). Both sides of the persistent antinomy are duly presented ; 
and the book may be said to be a discursive solution in rebus, rather 
than a solution in terms of abstract formulations. 

The work tempts to detailed comment; but its amplitude and variety 
forbid the undertaking. One would single out as especially valuable 
the later chapters on the history of ethical theories (chs. xvi—xviii) 
which include accounts of Emerson and Whitman, James and Nietzsche 
(who looks odd and unimposing when dressed as Frederick); the 
estimate of the relation between Greek and Christian elements in 
western civilization (ch. xix); the discussions of machine civilization 
(chs. xxxvii and xliv), and the vigorous and moving comments on 
education in the present and future world order. If one were to 
engage in criticism, it might take hold in much the same contexts. 
To the reviewer it seems that the author gives too much credence to 
the novelty in the Freudian contribution to psychology, and hence 
accepts too readily the implication that children require to be “ weaned 
to external and social interests” (p. 233); that he hopes too much 
from deliberate conceptual education; that a closer analysis of the 
economic nexus would have led him to give it a greater possible rdle 
in creating a community of interests among peoples (pp. 549, 553); 
and that in referring the essential weaknesses of democracy to corre- 
sponding weaknesses of human nature (p. 508) he has all but sur- 
rendered the case for political democracy, since it is the office of any 
sound political arrangement to supplement, and not to reproduce on a 
larger scale, the defects of its units. 

But criticism of an achievement of this magnitude must be limited 
to indications, and can only affect episodes of the discussion. The 
heart of the book is in the right place; the work is carried out with 
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exemplary breadth, skill, and mastery. It cannot fail to be of major 
value to coming generations of students of ethics. 
WitiraM Ernest Hockine. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Changing Backgrounds in Religion and Ethics. By Hersert WILDoN 

Carr. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1927.—pp. 224. 

One takes up this book with the question: What are the changes 
in the background and what are their probable effects in the fore- 
ground? For Professor Carr, the changes are the movement of mod- 
ern science from Newton to Darwin and Einstein and of philosophy 
from Cartesianism to monadology, Bergsonianism, and what, in the 
broad sense, is called pragmatism. These two movements, both es- 
sentially evolutionary, seem to him to be converging in an idealism 
“which has almost completely thrown off its theological garments” 
(p. 6). The book contains many insights and illuminating historical 
perspectives; but if all books are to be classified as clear, consistent 
and systematic on the one hand, and rich, suggestive, but vague on 
the other, the one under review certainly belongs in the second class. 

The fundamental concept of Professor Carr’s thought is a fusion 
of the Leibnizian monad with Bergsonian ‘life,’ the latter being in the 
ascendancy. In the familiar trio, matter, life, and mind, matter and 
mind cannot be left as Cartesian dualism left them. Indeed, any ulti- 
mate dualism of the two has always proved unintelligible. Mind can- 
not be a quality of matter. Thus far Professor Carr is definite. Yet, 
considering his historical knowledge and his ‘idealism,’ it is strange 
that he does not treat more seriously the hypothesis that matter is an 
appearance of mind. For him, however, neither matter nor mind but 
life is the concrete explanatory reality. Materiality and spirituality 
are two directions in the one process of life. And what is life? In 
the chapter on “ The Descent of Matter and the Ascent of Life,” it 
is said that life is consciousness, active and purposive, and that the 
idea of purpose rests on the concept of mind; yet that life reveals no 
spiritual motives, is impersonal, and hence cannot be identified with 
mind. Such expressions suffer from vagueness because of failure to 
define precisely the difference between personal and impersonal con- 
sciousness and to prove that the latter is not a self-refuting concep- 
tion. But if we do not know what we mean by life (except from the 
standpoint of biological chemistry) it is difficult to see how it can 
function (pp. 67 f.) as the concrete reality of which matter and 
mind are abstractions. To every reader of Professor Carr may be 
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recommended Heinrich Rickert’s Die Philosophie des Lebens, as a 
vigorous critique of this chaotic concept of life. 

It is the primacy of life which according to our author constitutes 
the most significant change in the background of ethics and religion. 
We wish, then, to learn what effect this change is to have. In ethics, 
the theory of evolution leads to a new valuation of freedom—in the 
sense of an “unforseeable extension of the range of activity "—as 
“the predominant end toward which life is striving.” It indicates 
“ subordination of the individual to the general good” and acceptance 
of “the moral law as natural fact.”” Professor Carr is doubtless right 
in holding that these items are parts of the theory of evolution. But 
he is on more questionable ground when he attributes any novel ethical 
significance to them. Save for the peculiarly biological interpretation 
of freedom, they are to be found frequently in the history of thought, 
from the Greeks on. Moreover, even if they are new ideas, it is not 
self-evident that a natural fact of the evolutionary process is an 
ethical norm. Erich Becher’s paper at the Sixth International Con- 
gress of Philosophy on “ Darwinismus und internationale Bezie- 
hungen ” showed that a justification of war cannot be derived from 
the fact of struggle. But there is very little in Professor Carr’s 
treatment to show why freedom and the social good are taken to be 
the moral of evolution rather than struggle and restlessness. The 
difficuity here lies chiefly in the fact that he does not raise the prob- 
lem of value nor distinguish between the sein and the sollen, despite 
his discussion of Kant. 

The new conception of life is also to have its effects on religion. 
Our author discusses belief in God and immortality and the probiem 
of evil, which are indeed central for religious thought. But he is 
embarrassed in defining the nature of the changes which evolution 
has superinduced by his conception of the pre-evolutionary idea of 
God. There was, he thinks, the God of the philosophers, who had 
“no psychology and no history” (p. 72); there was also the God of 
the Garden of Eden, who is not explicitly defined but is presupposed 
in several discussions (pp. 85, 221) and is taken to be one whose busi- 
ness it is to devise retribution (Chap. XI). Descartes-Spinoza and 
fundamentalism! To suppose that these extremes represent the full 
pre-Darwinian idea of God is greatly to impoverish the God of re- 
ligion. In fact, one is led to doubt whether the author has given due 
consideration either to God as an object of historical religious faith 
or to what that faith has meant by the personality of God (cf. p. 72). 
At any rate, it is not difficult for him to show that the progress of 
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science has radically altered the concepts of substance and cause 
(p. 73), and that the gods of Cartesianism and of fundamentalism 
have gone. But this fails to recognize how much of both had gone 
in principle before Darwin and hence ignores the possibility that a 
critical theism might be able to adjust itself to the facts of evolution 
without surrendering the personality of God. Our author is probably 
right in holding that the situation calls for “a new dynamical idea of 
God” (p. 85). But it is difficult to measure the gain if for any earlier 
idea of God we substitute that of ‘life,’ which is admittedly “ vague 
and formless,” “refuses to be comprehended under any idea,” and is 
“ supra-rational and supra-moral.” For purposes either of precise 
thought or of religious worship the older views seem to be superior. 
‘Life’ is as empty as the Unknowable of Herbert Spencer. 

The belief in immortality is also treated. Our author’s monadism 
leads him to acknowledge the absolute value of individuality; his evo- 
lutionism, to regard individuality as of secondary value. But since life 
is always embodied in individuals, the principle of individuality seems 
to be supreme. The individual person may survive, for survival may 
neither the ether nor the survival being experi- 





be due to the ether 
mentally demonstrable. The incomprehensibility of life in the mechan- 
istic scheme of physics is another consideration which points toward 
the possibility of survival, although there is no compelling evidence 
in so-called psychic phenomena. It is to be noted that here, also, the 
problem of value does not receive consideration. 

In view of the crucial position of the problem of evil in the philos- 
ophy of religion, Professor Carr treats it with a surprisingly facile 
optimism. Evolution, he says, has deprived the problem of evil of its 
ground and has “ replaced the fundamental concept of retribution with 
the concept of pain as economic value,” yet without acknowledging 
that this solution, if valid, is as compatible with a personal God as 
with ‘life.’ Yet optimism is not the last word, for alf “living activity 


implies opposition and conflict,” “ evolution devours its own children” 
(p. 205), and human imagination is “the source of dire consequences ” 
(p. 206). But the “rationally deduced concept of creative evolu- 
tion” offers no solution to these problems other than its own rational 
superiority to “the terrifying image of an angry God” (p. 210). 
Hence, it appears to the present reviewer, the religion that survives 
this change in background, although it may be an earnest moral en- 
deavor, will have but little relation to the tragic cosmic perspectives of 
the historical religions. 

The failure of a thoughtful book fully to confront the problem 
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which its sets itself is to be ascribed in large part to its preoccupation 
with biological evolution. No problem of value can be defined or 
solved exclusively in terms derived from the methods and results of 
any natural science. 
EpGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN. 
3osTON UNIVERSITY. 
Professional and Business Ethics. By Cart F. Tazuscn. New York, 

Henry Holt and Company, 1926.—pp. xiv, 370. 

This volume illustrates the growing community of interests between 
the professional man and the philosopher, suggesting that if philosophy 
is to serve as a really faithful guide to understanding and conduct, 
“it must keep its feet on the ground” without at the same time 
“putting its head there also.” It is high time that codperation between 
the Professional-Business class and the Philosophers should inject 
some philosophy into economic enterprise and some business sense into 
philosophy. 

Mr. Taeusch does his part by displaying brilliantly the recognition 
of the duty of service which has so long characterized the public utter- 
ances of the professions, an attitude which has expressed itself in 
Codes of Ethics which emphasize the responsible position of pro- 
fessional men on the plane of social service. Unfortunately for the 
business parallel, these codes have at the same time emphasized the 
unseemliness of criticism of one’s professional fellows, and of any 
real competition with them for clients. This, Mr. Taeusch recognizes, 
is far from business as the old competitive regime would have had it. 
On the other hand, it may be not so far from the modern associational 
conception of business ethics which Professor John R. Commons has 
designated as a policy of “live and let live,” an attempt to soften the 
rigors of competition by agreement. 

This suggests that it may be a weakness in the book to attempt to 
consider the principles of business ethics on the same basis as the 
principles of professional ethics. It suggests that the title Professional 
and Business Ethics is a misnomer, since the volume deals extensively 
and cogently with the problems of the professions, but beyond asserting 
the social aspects of the business system, does not approach the funda- 
mental problems of the average run-of-the-mill business man at all. 
The differentiation between the two classes, in a society such as ours, 
must lead one into a consideration of the manner in which the 
business man is subjected to the constant pressure of a competition 
which the professional man does not face, and from which he can 
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be largely protected by his self-made codes of conduct and limitations 
upon memberships. Our whole system of business enterprise still 
proceeds tacitly on the assumption that the competitive regime is at 
least passably satisfactory, and that various forms of competitive 
effort must be gauged by the extent to which they deliver the work 
of society, and the rewards which are associated with it, into the hands 
of those efficient individuals who are best qualified to perform it. 
Surely this conception opens the door to a body of principles which 
can be used as the basis of a thoroughgoing Business Ethic. 

Since the book does not purport to develop principles on which such 
a thoroughgoing system of ethical conduct for competitive business 
men might be based, it is not surprising that the most pressing prob- 
lems of the business world, those problems upon the solution of which 
the writing of really satisfactory codes must wait, are largely or en- 
tirely ignored. “ Unfair competition” is mentioned, but one looks 
in vain for a definition of “ fair competition,’ which, if we are to 
accept our present organization of society as anything more than a 
screen, lies at the basis of all our problems. “ Fair price,” muddled 
over in such a primitive fashion by Thomas Aquinas and by far 
earlier and wiser men than he, is untouched, though we now have data 
which should enable us to approach the problem with some hope. 
The ethics of the trust movement, of combinations of all sorts (except 
for trade associations, which are dealt with briefly but well), and the 
ethics of persuasion and of high pressure selling, which are the very 
kernel of the business nut, are avoided except insofar as they are 
referred to by the Codes of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and of Rotary International and, of course, by the Professional 
Codes. 

These and other important problems, on which the usefulness of 
ethics to business depends, must be solved by an examination of 
the raw material of business conduct, a necessary service which Dr. 
Taeusch recognizes, and leaves to the future. If the philosopher's 
contribution to this field is to be educational, rather than merely in- 
spirational, it will come not from an attempt to extract principles from 
such codes as the business men have already written without the aid 
of social philosophy, but from a generous examination of the condi- 
tions under which the business man labors and the discovery of new 
material on which codes may be based. 

For the person interested in an examination of the ethics of the 
principal professions—for the lawyer, for the engineer, for the teacher 
and for the doctor—this is a most admirable work. Even for those 
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interested in the codperative movement as it is expressed in the Labor 
Unions and in the Farmer’s Codperatives, there is an excellent chap- 
ter. And, of course, for the student generally interested in the practi- 
cal applications of philosophy, it is well worth while. But the business 
man who takes his work as he finds it, and who finds it a hazardous 
occupation which law and public opinion still keep heavily competitive, 
though he may find inspiration and acquire an increasing sense of 
the dignity of his position, will not find his ethical problems soived. 
For this reason I should favor calling the book merely “ Professional 
Ethics.” Purirp G. Fox. 
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NOTES. 


Dr. Louis B. Hoisington, at present Assistant Professor of Psychology 
in Cornell University, has accepted an appointment as Professor of Psy- 
hology and head of the Department at the University of Oklahoma. 

Professor John Dewey of Columbia University has been appointed by the 
he Gifford Lectures in April and May 


University of Edinburgh to give t 
of 1929 

Dr. E. B. McGilvary, Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Wisconsin, will give during the first semester of 1928-29 a course of lectures 
on the Mills Foundation in the University of California. The lectures will 
be on “Fundamental Theoretical Problems,” with particular reference to 
the development in recent philosophy of various types of realism and empiri- 
cism, including points of contact between philosophy and current scientific 
ideas. 

The Union Académique Internationale has issued a report of the annual 
session of its Committee held in Brussels, May 21-23, 1928. The part of 
the report which is of especial interest to philosophers concerns the prepara- 
tion of a dictionary of medieval Latin and a Corpus Philosophorum Medi 
Aevi. The brochure is published by M. Marcel Hayez, Imprimeur de 
l’Académie royal Belgique, 112 Rue de Louvain, Brussels. The Com- 
mittee’s next session will be held in Brussels, May 13, 14, 15, 1920. 

D. Luther Evans, Associate Professor of Philosophy in Ohio Wesleyan 
University, has been appointed Professor of Philosophy in the College of 
Wooster. 

The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 

THe JourNAL or Puitosopny, XXV, 10: C. F. Taeusch, The Logic of 
the Case Method; A. Cornelius Benjamin, Necessity. 11: Charner M, 
Perry, Some Difficulties in Current Value Theory; George Boas, The 
Esthetic of Leo Stein; W. P. Montague, Professor Lovejoy’s Carus Lec- 
tures. 12: Oliver Reiser, Light, Wave-Mechanics and Consciousness; 
Henry Bradford Smith, Postulates of Empirical Thought; Donald A. Piatt, 
Mr. Montague on the Relativity of Truth; Gardner Murphy, A Note on 
Method in the Psychology of Religion; John Dewey, Meaning and Exist- 
ence; Flora I. MacKinnon, Behaviorism and Metaphysics. 

Tue Monist, XXXVIII, 3: S. Frank, The Problem of Reality; G. A. 
Johnston, Sensations, Sense-Data, Physical Object and Reality; David R. 
Major, Man Is Organic to Nature; Charles W. Morris, The Prediction 
Theory of Truth; A. Cornelius Benjamin, On the Formation of Con- 
structs; George H. Langley, The Temporal and the Eternal; L. P. Chambers, 
The Dialectic of Religion; A. K. Sharma, The Relation Between Buddhism 


and the Upanishads. 
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Tue INTERNATIONAL JouRNAL oF Ernics, XXXVIII, 4: Floyd H. All. 
port, Social Psychology and Human Values; Edward F. Mettrick, G. E. 
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f Science and Philosophy; Augustine Osgniach, The Problem 


Conception < 
of Substance (Il); Joseph Engert, The Philosophical Movement in Ger- 
many. 
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T. Bialobrzeski, Sur l'axiomatisation de la physique. 

ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE UND SozioLoGcie, XXXI, 1-2: 
Walter Del-Negro, Der Sinn des Lebens—ein Problem der Ethik?; Sidney 
Hook, Freedom; M. Horten, Aus dem Geistesleben des Orients: TJonn 
Hummel, The Problem of Social Justice - Hugo Marcus, Das Asthetische und 
konservative Prinzip; Hans Margolis, Vom Begriff des Guten; Rudolf 
Witten, Zur Reform der Philosophie. I. Uber die Anwendung der wissen- 
schaftlichen Methode auf die philosophische Forschung; Wolfg. Arnd, 
Genie—ein Anachronismus; C. Fries, Zur Synthese des Bewusstseins; 
Erich Gottschling, Die Erklarung des Wesens der Seele aus ihrem Ver- 
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Il metodo per ripensare le dottrine di Nicolo Machiavelli; Giuseppe Zam- 
boni, Possibilita e legittimita della gnoseologia pura studiata in rapporto con 
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JourRNAL oF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHo.ocy, XI, 3: Herbert Woodrow, Be- 
havior with Respect to Short Temporal Stimulus-Forms (1); Llewellyn T. 
Spencer, and Louis H. Cohen, The Concept of the Threshold and Heymans’ 
Law of Inhibition (11) ; Catherine M. Cox, Comparative Behavior in Solving 
a Series of Maze Problems of Varying Difficulty; Dorritt Stumberg, A 
Study of Poetic Talent; Roberta W. Brown, A Comparative Study of 
the ‘ Whole,’ ‘ Part,’ and ‘ Combination’ Methods of Learning Piano Music; 
Alvhh R. Lauer, A New Type of Electrode for the Galvanic Skin Reflex; 
Lee Edward Travis and W. W. Tuttle, Periodic Fluctuations in the Extent 
of the Knee Jerk and the Achilles Jerk. 

Psycuo.ocica, Butitetin, XXV, 5: (Special Esthetics Number) Gen- 
eral Reviews and Summaries: N. C. Meier, Special Artistic Talent; F. L. 
Goodenough, Studies in the Psychology of Children’s Drawings; J. Kwal- 
wasser, Tests and Measurements in Music; E. G. Boring, Psychological 
Necrology (1903-19027). 6: General Reviews and Summaries: M. S. 
Viteles, Psychology in Industry; J. G. Rockwell, The Thyroid Gland. 

Tue British JourNAL or Psycuo.tocy, XVIII, 4: C. G. Seligman, The 
Unconscious in Relation to Anthropology; F. C. Bartlett, J. T. MacCurdy> 
W. E. Armstrong, A. C. Haddon, Social Constructiveness; J. A. Van 
Heuven, Simultaneous Contrast under various Conditions; J. N. Langdon 
and Edna M. Yates, An Experimental Investigation into Transfer of Train- 
ing in Skilled Performances; Eric Farmer, Concerning Subjective Judg- 
ment of Difficulty; Eugenio Rignano, Science and Ethics; C. Black, Note 
on the Nature of Intelligence; Luton Ackerson and George H. Estabrooks, 
On the Correlation of Intelligence Test Scores with Imputed Intelligence; 
Charles S. Myers, Edward Bradford Titchener. 

Arcuives pE Psycuovocre, XXI, 81: Héléne Antipoff, L’évolution et la 
variabilité des fonctions psycho--motrices; Charles Baudouin, L’inconscient 
dans la contemplation esthétique; Charles Odier, Curiosité morbide; Celma 
Kemal, Contribution a l'étude des tests de développement moteur d’Ozer- 
etzky. 

ZeITscHRIFT FUR Psycnoiocie, CVI, 1-2: Ludwig Braun, Die Psyche 
des Herzkranken; Hans Henning, Ueber innere Hemmungen; Maria Zullig, 
Neue Beobachtungen an einem Fall von abnormen Datengediachtnis. 3-6: 
Erich Jaensch, Ueber Schichtenstruktur und Entwicklungsgeschichte der 
psycho-physischen Organisation (I. Erich Jaensch und Wilhelm Stallmann, 
Beitrage zur Frage der Funktionsschichten im Sehen, mit besonderer Riick- 
sicht auf das Purkinjesche Phanomen II. Erich Jaensch, Purkinjesches 
Phanomen und Rayleighsches Gesetz); F. Schumann, Untersuchungen 
iiber die Wahrnehmung der Bewegung durch das Auge (II. Frieda Fuchs, 
Experimentelle Studien iiber das Bewegungsnachbild) ; Julius Pikler, Grund 
und Figur bei schwacher Beleuchtung. CVII, 1-4: Charlotte Bihler, Zur 
Psychologie des Kleinkindes. Experimentellpsychologische Arbeiten. Vor- 
wort. I. Charlotte Biihler und Lothar Spielmann, Die Entwicklung der 
Korperbeherrschung beim Kinde im ersten Lebensjahr; II. Charlotte 
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Biihler mit Hildegard Hetzer und Francis Mabel, Die Affektwirksamkeit 
von Fremdheitseindriicken im ersten Lebensjahr; III. Charlotte Biihler und 
Hildegard Hetzer, Das erste Verstandnis fiir Ausdruck im ersten Lebens- 
jahr; IV. Hildegard Hetzer und Kathe Wolf, Babytests; V. Martha 
Guernsey, Eine genetische Studie ttber Nachahmung; VI. Sonja Wislitzsky, 
Beobachtungen tiber das soziale Verhalten im Kindergarten; VII. Frang 
Beyrl, Konzentration und Ausdauer im friihen Kindesalter; Anhang. Paul 


Laszarsfeld, Zur Normierung entwicklungspsychologischer Daten. 





